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SAM See The World 
The Management Seminar Tour to Western Europe now being _ 
planned for the fall of 1961 provides both an opportunity and a challenge wh 
to American managers. It will provide, at unusually modest cost, a of 
chance to learn from the inside what some of our major international : 
competitors are doing in product lines similar to ours. It will give the o 
participants at least a brief first-hand look at industrial and business ; 
methods in Europe, and it will afford opportunities for informal con- = 
versations with European business and university leaders. For those “g 
participants who have not previously been to Europe, the trip will be ¢ 
an unusual travel and sight-seeing experience as well. } 
A tour such as this also presents a challenge. Every participant in 
the projected European tour will not only be an individual taking a trip rf 
for his own personal reasons; he will also go as a representative of a = 
way of life. No matter how much we would like to think of it in terms : . 
merely of business insight and sightseeing enjoyment, we must also think i 
of it in the framework of two conflicting ideologies. The way we live, = 
the way we carry on our businesses, the way we deal with other people, 7 
are vital elements in this struggle. The things we consider most important a 
in life—the ends we live for—these play an essential part in the outcome. am 
We have already received our first reservations for the trip. A great ; 
deal of excitement has been generated and all of us are looking forward x 
to the experience. It is our hope that it may become part of a frequent : 
exchange between American managers and managers in other countries. a 
This two-way process with other nations can become a powerful force i 
for improved international relations. We urge all who may be able to : 
participate in our first international seminar to register at the earliest : 
opportunity. 
H. A. S. 
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Leland B. Kuhre 


personal 


interpretation 
of the 
theortes of 


Leland B. Kubre 


by 
B. M. M. Carpendale, M. A., P. ENG. 


yy SPITE Of numerous so-called theories and principles 

of organization, it is astonishing how little real ingenu- 
ity has been shown in their design, considering how much 
we blame them for our difficulties. The trouble has been 
that we have regarded internal frustration, departmental 
feuding, empire-building and so on as an unchangeable 
part of the nature of the beast, so that when Leland B. 
Kuhre says that he has evolved some new principles of 
organization, the general reaction is “So what?”. However, 
when he goes on to say that he can show how to apply 
these principles in the design of a specific organization, 
and get two and three-fold increases in effectiveness, this 
arouses a skeptical interest. 

Unfortunately this interest is not easy to satisfy; his 
writing is difficult for two reasons; one that in order to 
avoid semantic difficulties, he has invented a host of new 
terms, and the other that, even when he is writing in Eng- 
lish, he is often very abstract. This is an attempt to explain 
briefly what he is saying, liberally interpreted in the light 
of my own ideas and experience. It may help others to 
grasp what he is getting at in his search for valid principle 
in a hazy area of thought. 
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My own belief is that high morale in any group is the 
very stuff of success, and is essential for high productivity, 
vitality, and long term survival, not to mention the general 
mental health of the community. So when some researchers 
produce evidence of high morale with low output, we have 
to return to our definition of morale; my favorite one js 
“the spirit of a group as demonstrated by their performance 
towards achieving their common purpose”. This begs the 
question; if the performance is not good, then no matter 
how happy they are, the morale of the group is not high, 
The problem then becomes how to distinguish between high 
morale and mere happy vegetable complacency, and even 
more important, how to set about creating the one rather 
than the other. The whole subject needs more study; the 
clue may lie in Macchiavelli’s remark that “the ruler should 
if possible be both loved and feared”. Happiness can be 
general where there is nothing to be feared as a result of 
failure to do one’s best, but the keenness and enthusiasm 
(not the complete absence of quarrels) which to me are 
evidence of high morale, only exist where there is anxiety 
to contribute worthily to the high standards of the group. 
This does not involve fear of “punishment”. Our Human 
Relations people are so appalled by old time management 
which was feared, that they have swung wildly in the other 
direction, trying to create a management which is only 
loved, with the result that it is often despised. Macchiavelli 
himself said that if it was not possible to be both loved and 
feared (respected?) then it was better to make sure of 
being feared. 

There are two main difficulties here, as L. B. Kuhre 
points out. The first being that by insisting on high quality 
in people, there can only be a small number of such units 
in the whole force. Further, he regards high morale as 
being produced by what he calls “personality type” leader- 
ship, and hence inherently unstable, because it will change 


with every promotion. On these grounds he sheers away | 


from trying to get magical men for his key positions, and 
instead concentrates on improved thinking on organiza- 
tion. He feels that if one can do away with the auto-frus- 
trations implicit in the design of the majority of our con- 
cerns, then it will be only necessary to fill the posts with 
men who have the necessary training and competence in 
order to get a worthwhile increase in total effectiveness. 


Morale in Contractual Relationships 
The first step he proposes is to veer from the person 


ality, “patriarchal” or “master and man” type of boss 


subordinate relationship on which the majority of our 


organizations are based, and to try to exploit more fully f 


* editor, “Atorgenics Aspects.” 203 Green Lawn Drive. San Antonio |, 
Texas. 
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the mor. e potential of the “contractual” type of rela- 
tionship. 

Your . xi-man, plumber or sub-contractor are examples 
of “direc on” without “leadership”, yet morale is high as 
each ma. considers himself his own boss. 

Any system which allows a man to be judged on some 


objective over-all standard of performance is bound to have 
a good eilect. The fact that most men are judged now by 
how their senior likes the way they go about doing the job 
is one of the reasons behind the fundamental pre-Parkinson 
law,—that morale rises with the square of the distance from 
head office. 

This is what we are searching for when we talk about the 
“perfect delegation” (although it is an incorrect use of the 
word), but instead of ineffectually lecturing our managers 
on the subject, it would be more sensible to design our 
organizations so that it occurs automatically as often as 
possible. This is what L. B. Kuhre is trying to do. 


Basic Structure: All “staff” roles such as Research or Design, as 
well as “Functions,” such as Accounting and Personnel, would be 
included within the appropriate Headquarters, and developed (or 
“generated’”) separately. e.g. Manufacturing would have Production 
Control,.Time and Motion Study etc.; “Machining” headquarters would 
include the Toolroom and so on. Supporting services are indicated 


Peaple of Canada 
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Design of the Organization 

The text-books set out quite clearly what is needed: 

1. No overlapping responsibilities, 2. No men subject 
to orders from more than one source. However, they then 
go on to say that this cannot be achieved in practice — 
except in a pure “line” form of organization. This is said 
to be possible only in the idyllic early stages of a firm, or 
in an army, because modern industry needs staff specialists. 

The usual answer to the conflict between the ideal line 
set-up and the need for staff is a compromise with well 
meaning chat about “functional authority” and the need of 
staff to “sell, not tell”, bringing with it an endless chain of 
frustration, dissension and what are thought to be “per- 
sonality problems”. 

In my opinion a method of resolving these apparent diffi- 
culties has always existed, though rarely used. L. B. Kuhre’s 
writings are the first I have seen on it in the literature, 
and he has refined and added to form a coherent system, 


but not elaborated...... The system should not be confused with 
some apparently similar organization charts in which the ‘‘staff’” are 
kept out of the direct chain of command. The differences lie in the 
way in which the line and staff roles are developed to give logical 
interrelationships, and in the line — staff authority and communi- 
cation mechanism. 


Legend: Circles represent headquar- 
ters, ie. groups which 
“see to the doing”. 
Rectangles represent individ- 
uals (or gangs or teams 
whose leader works with 
them), who do something 
to the product. 
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expressing a philosophy of the dignity of man, and sup- 
ported by logic and a systematic method which should 
enable any organizational leader to apply it with success 
himself. At this point I differ from Kuhre in that while I 
feel there cannot fail to be improvement, I cannot agree 
that the methods are as precise as in algebra; the amount 
of success rests upon the ability and outlook of the chief. 

The first step is to set down the purpose of the organi- 
zation in terms of the acts or products it is to perform or 
produce, and the effect expected upon the consumers or 
recipients. Militant capitalists, note this: the purpose is 
always to supply goods or services. Unions might also 
note that in a democracy the intention is that organizations 
are granted protection and privileges only in so far as they 
serve society. Other aims such as making a profit or the 
acquisition of power are merely means of survival, in order 
to fulfil the primary purpose. The fact that for so many 
these “means” have become “ends” is not to their credit. 
Some of the confused thinking is because profit and power 
are also measures (though incomplete ones) of effectiveness. 

Having (usually with some difficulty) established the 
basic purpose, there is then a logical method of “generat- 
ing” the organization, in the form of sub-goals and sub- 
sub-goals, from the primary statement. As in other fields, 
such as Method Study, the design technique makes use of 
the six questions (who, what, where, when, how and why) 
to avoid leaving anything out. Many designs are in theory 
possible, and each one must be worked through. 

When completed, this stage of design results in a picture 
which we would call pure “line”, ending only in teams 
which actually do something to the product; there are at 
first sight no “staff departments”. The only difference is 
that at the control points where a simple line organization 
would show managers or foremen, Atorgenics shows “‘head- 
quarters”; with the contractual idea in mind, each head- 
quarters includes enough staff to be able to facilitate the 
work of the groups below ‘it. This includes representing 
their interests, planning and assigning work, integrating 
and co-ordinating, developing co-operative interests, and 
measuring and improving their effectiveness in all areas. 
The concept of a staff department as being part of a head- 
quarters rather than as parallel with line departments, 
though not new, is not often used in industry. At first sight 
it may appear to be a trivial shift on an organization chart 
but it can, when combined with other measures, have far 
reaching effects on line and staff relationships. To develop 


A British subject, Brian M. M. 
Carpendale teachers Engineering 
and Management at the University 
of Toronto. Previously an execu- 
tive with Samuel Williams & Sons, 
Ltd., in London, he has held re- 
sponsible positions in Bedford, Eng- 
land and Berne, Switzerland. He 
received an M.A.-Honors degree in 


Mechanical Sciences at Cambridge, 
England. 


this idea further, let us look at the design of a head quarters 


The Design of a Headquarters 

As a sample of the sort of difficulties we get in organi. 
zations one could list; overloading of the boss, conflict be. 
tween line units (say Sales and Production) feuding between 
line and staff, important areas being neglected, unimportant 
areas being developed into empires, global decisions being 
made by specialists, men at the top ignorant of what js 
going on, and men at the bottom so lacking in knowledge 
of policies and intentions that rumor and insecurity make 
them fair game for trouble makers. There are few organi. 
zations which do not have their share of these problems 
and the list is not even complete. 

Having developed a system with the object of ensuring 
a properly designed job for the line manager or foreman, 
the staff or headquarters problems are tackled along two 
lines. First by devising a more suitable basis for sub- 
dividing the work of the headquarters; not only the “spe- 
cialist” but the “generalist” aspect as well. Second by 
careful attention to the communication system. 

In the design of a headquarters, the contractual idea is 
extended to include non-concrete products such as ideas, 
techniques and information. Examples of such contracts 
in everyday life would be the commissioning of an artist, 
the retaining of a lawyer, or of course, the contract of 4 
film star. Expected contributions cannot be so easily meas- 
ured; the work however still has to be divided among the 
people who have to do it, and things are likely to run 
more smoothly if it is divided according to the purpose 
for which it is being done, rather than the nature of the 
work. We have become so accustomed to dividing it into 
Accounting, Engineering, Personnel, etc., that we find it 
difficult to imagine any other way; it might seem absurd to 
try Legal, Philosophical, Psychological and Technological. 
but this would probably produce no more difficulties. Stil 
hazy but slightly more logical would be to try a division 
along the lines of the managerial functions—Planning, Or- 
ganizing, Directing, Co-ordinating and Controlling (with 
considerable difficulties due to overlapping), or according 
to the important areas listed by Professor Drucker in which 
management should measure its effectiveness: market stand- 
ing, innovation, productivity, profitability, physical and 
financial resources, manager performance and development, 
worker performance and attitude, and public responsibility. 


“Generalist” Staff 


The usual complaints are that the boss is either over- 5 


loaded or else doesn’t know the half of what is going on. 
and in any case has to leave his managers to fight most 
matters out between themselves. He does not know how 
to unload himself, except of trivial matters. Atorgenics 
makes provision for dividing his work (in a large headquat- 
ters) into: first, a leader (basic policy) and an executive 
(who puts the policy into effect) and then a certain num 


ber of “generalist” assistants whose job is to look at prob f 


lems in the way the boss would, i.e. from the point of view 
of the good of the organization as a whole. In dividing the 
work up between them, to reinforce this global outlook. 
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each of em is given the responsibility for handling the 
relations vith a group which also looks at the organization 
as a whe >. The break-up suggested is: 

Relatii ns with Recipients (customers ) 

Relatii 1s with Sources (raw materials) 

Intern. Relations (own staff and labor) 

Relatic is with Co-ordinate 

Org. nizations (other divisions, departments, allies) 
Relatic as with Other 


Org. nizations (Govt. departments, etc.) 

Relaticas with the Public. 

In additi.n to these there is provision for two other “gen- 
eralists”, one for the future (planning), and one for the 
past (controller); this makes nine plus the boss, and one’s 
first impression is that there are going to be more Chiefs 
than Indians, but these jobs are thought of in terms of roles; 
depending on the organization, one man might fill several 
roles, or one role might require many men. It is valuable 
to know what has to be done, even if one man wears sev- 
eral hats; a foreman might have to be the whole orchestra 
himself. 

If my reading of Atorgenics is correct, this is what it is 
trying to enable (or even force) him to do. The ‘“Gener- 
alist” is not “general” in the sense of being concerned with 
a broader field of knowledge, but in the sense of having to 
integrate views for the good of the whole. For instance, a 
generalist must make sure that all specialist ideas have 
been taken into account before he will sign and so allow 
any instruction to be issued from a headquarters. In this 
he is concerned with relationships rather than concrete 
results. If I-have made myself clear, it can be seen that 
this proposal, to make a clear cut distinction between the 
generalist and the departmental aspects of the work, and 
to divorce the generalist from need for success in a par- 
ticular department, is different in kind from the usual pro- 
posal for frequent conferences between the president and 
department heads. 


Specialist Staff 

Next there is the problem of dividing the work among 
the specialist staff. Their aim in life must be to facilitate 
the work of the departments which are actually producing 
the goods or services. Quite apart from the logic of the 
work, it is sound to follow a different pattern for the spe- 
cialists than when dividing the work among the generalists, 
so that a particular specialist will not always be dealing 
with a particular generalist. One wishes to avoid the ten- 
dency a generalist might have to exaggerate the importance 
of a particular speciality if he is always concerned with it, 
and vice versa. Also, one wants to avoid the tendency for 
the generalist, if he is too familiar with the work of the 
specialist, to criticize it on technical grounds. The special- 
ist must be “supreme in his field” and be wholly respon- 
sible for and judged by his contribution and the results. 
The generalist can only evaluate its appropriateness in the 
whole situation. From this point of view only, there would 
be nothing wrong with the standard departmentation, 
Accounts, Engineering, Personnel, etc., but from the point 
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of view of cybernetics or control theory these terms are 
much too vague, and create an unnecessarily intricate 
tangle of inter-relationships. The jobs should be chosen 
in such a way as to focus attention on the product of the 
organization. 

The particular pattern chosen is based on the things to 
which management must pay full attention for success. 
Management must: 

create and maintain and continuously improve the oper- 

ating structure; the design and staffing of the organiza- 

tion, plant, buildings, money, contracts; procedures, 
training, purchases, payments. 

design and continuously improve all steps in the Flow 

of the Product (including new products) right from raw 

materials to customer; 

maintain an “instrument panel” giving measurement of 

“Status” or effectiveness in all areas, including intangi- 

bles such as morale. 


devise means for getting ideas from where they occur 
(both inside and outside the organization) to where they 
can be used. 


provide for the needs of their people considered as 
“minds”; cultural and human needs, standards of per- 
formance and behavior, temptation removal and human 
error safeguards; this includes opportunities for self- 
expression and response, and also audits, inspections and 
safe practices. 

provide for the physical needs of their people, food, 
clothing, shelter, etc.; canteens, uniforms, first aid, etc. 
explain and interpret itself and the organization; this 
involves Information Conversion from the form in which 
it occurs to a form in which it can be digested by the 
recipient; Publications, publicity, legislation, history; 
catalogues, instruction manuals, reports, advertisements, 
etc. 


arrange for an effective and improving Paper Flow; sec- 
retarial; receiving, routing, filing, publishing, etc. 
provide necessary services; office service, supplies, jani- 
tors, etc. 


Conclusion 

It is not possible to explain Leland B. Kuhre’s ideas so 
briefly, and I hope no one thinks that, having read this, 
he knows all about them. They need application and de- 
velopment, by the more people the better, and in addition 
to this, considered criticism and rebuttal if there is to be 
any progress. 

At present he is a heretic, which to the “organization 
man” is as bad as a charlatan. However, the points which I 
have touched on, although not all new, are the work of a 
careful, original mind. As far as I know, this is the first time 
many means of dealing with organizational difficulties have 
been assembled and unified into a practicable system. His 
work is worth the trouble of studying, not because he is abso- 
lutely right, but because he is making a serious attempt to 
escape from being hypnotized by present practice, to search 
for fundamentals, and to formulate a workable theory of 
organization. 
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by John 


Oe OF the classical approaches to organization has been 

to classify departmentalization by purpose (project) 
and process (function). In addition, location, time, or type 
of customer may serve as other bases for departmentaliza- 
tion in these theories. 

In considering purpose vs. process organization, Gulick' 
points out that process departmentalization offers greater 
opportunity for economy through specialization whereas 
purpose departmentalization leads to greater self contain- 
meni and lower coordination costs than does process 
departmentalization. He also makes the point that “there 
is danger that an organization erected on the basis of pur- 
pose will fail to make use of the most up-to-date technical 
devices and specialists because . . . there may not be enough 
work of a given technical sort to permit efficient subdivi- 
sion.” } 

March and Simon point out that the “central proposition 
is that forms of departmentalization that are advantageous 
in terms of one of these outcomes are often costly in terms 
of the other. As the size of the organization increases, the 
marginal advantages accruing to process departments from 


A. Hicks 


economy through specialization become smaller, while 
coordinating costs become higher. Hence the balance of net 
efficiency shifts from process to purpose organization a 
the size of organization increases.” 2 

One of the primary problems with such a theory of 
organization, according to March and Simon is that there 
is “no way of recognizing process similarities in general.” 
Such a model is static and provides only a cross section 
of an organization. 

Without attempting a thorough analysis of organization 
theory in this article, it should be pointed out that organ- 
ization may form around those areas with the greatest 
common activity, with additional pressures from tradition, 
education, and experience tending to delimit the forms it 


can take. In a field such as engineering, where on the one } 


hand skill specialization and its attendant costs are very 
substantial, and on the other projects are frequently precise 


1L. H. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the Science of Adminis 
tration. New York, 1937. 


2 James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations, Jn. Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1958, pp. 22-33. 
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and impor int because of the immediacy of the goal, it is 
reasonable © expect that organization would form around 
ill speci: ization and/or projects. The classical descrip- 
ion would seem to be realistic for engineering organizations. 

With th as background we might consider the specific 
factors wh’. come into play in an engineering organization. 


A Theore: Treatment 

The nati re of the engineering activity affects the type of 
organization used. One area of consideration is the nature 
of the wors input to the department. The number, simi- 
larity, leng:h, relative size, and relative importance of the 
projects have a dynamic effect on the organization structure 
which evolves. The second area relates to the skill special- 
ization available, both in terms of the number and cost of 
the specialized personnel required. 

An initial generalization is that neither a simple project 
nor a straight functional organization is most efficient for 
most engineering organizations, in terms of cost and per- 
formance criteria. Rather, a composite organization usually 
forms with some functional and some project groups, 
depending upon the relative importance of the activities to 
the organization. 

There are many variations to this pattern. Sometimes the 
project groups are subordinated to larger functional groups, 
or lumped together under a generic title such as “Electronics 
Projects.” Or, they may exist side by side with the func- 
tional group and share equal status on the organization 
chart. Organization units tend to form around functional 
specialization when there are no other dominant areas of 
common activity. This is true for several reasons. 

First, functional organization is traditional and provides 
a familiar set of categories to the individual(s) responsible 
for the decision. For instance, functional groupings around 
areas such as aerodynamics, structural analysis, design, or 
electronics are very common. Engineers define their experi- 
ence in terms of such categories; organization charts being 
used as models reflect them. It is much easier to revert to 
old patterns than to make an analysis of each new situation. 

A second consideration is that individuals identify them- 
selves with particular functions because of the organization 
of academic disciplines and their previous work experience 
in functional groups. Training is commonly provided in 


» tightly defined areas rather than across disciplines and areas 


of application. 


{1s management development. spe- 
clalist on the staff of Aerojet-Gen- 
eral in Azusa, California, John A. 
Hicks has been responsible for 
conducting Advanced Management 
Seminars. His article is an out- 
growth of a recently conducted 
seminar at Aerojet. He is a member 
of the American Psychological 
Association and other local per- 
sonnel associations. 
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Growth Pattern 
There is a tendency to form small groups to accomplish 
organizational tasks. As soon as there are several individuals Rg 
(probably three or more) performing similar or overlapping s 
activity, they tend to form a group. As the group grows : 
beyond a certain point, the initial group again divides into 
smaller groups. Such a mechanism seems to keep the 
operating units small. 
As the initial group grows and begins to break into small 
units, the lines are again drawn between areas of common 


activity. As noted above, functions, knowledge specializa- 
tion, and the ability to solve a particular class of problems 
for the larger unit, provide the most logical classification 
of activities at this stage. This is reinforced by the con- 
current increase in the uniqueness of the problems to be ‘ 
handled and a corresponding decrease in the number of ee 
individuals who can handle them or a lack of interest in nae 
dull or menial activities and a desire to pass them to oe, 
someone else (upgrading the activities of higher priced Py 
personnel. ) 


The relative magnitude and importance of the common 
activities seems to be the controlling force in regulating 


organization around these activities. We may, therefore, S 
conclude that when the nature of activity is such that project * 
units do form, the pattern evolves somewhat as follows: o.9 


Steps in the elaboration of organization during growth. 


INITIAL 

PROJECT GROUP 

Function A FunctionB Function C 

Sub-Project | Sub-Project 2 . 

Function R 

F, Fy Fc activities not 

absorbed in 

—, reorganization) 

Sub-Project '* Sub-Project!> F, 


* Reorganization points. The shift from functional 
organization to a project organization usually requires 


strong pressures (see next section) and a reorganization. 
Pressures to Project Organization . 
Project organization is particularly effective in handling . 


certain types of operating problems. Many of these prob- 
lems focus around the effective and efficient handling of 
the flow of work input and may be thought of as pressures 
toward project organization. 


The characteristics of this work input have a direct im- be 
pact on the type of structure which results. This input is si 
usually defined in terms of discreet projects. The following ie: 
characteristics of the projects appear to be important in = 
creating pressures to organize along project lines. he 


1. The more important a project is to the organization, the 
greater is the pressure to organize around that project. 
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The more people required by a project the greater the pres- 

sure to form a project group. 

3. The greater the pressure to accomplish a task, technological 
or otherwise, the greater is the pressure to organize on a 
project basis. 

4. The greater the control desired and exercised (as on an 


underbid contract), the greater the pressure to project 
organization. 


5. The more flexibility and change anticipated for a program, 
the greater the pressure to project organization. 


6. The greater the number of problems encountered during the 
project, the greater the pressure to project organization. 


7. The more unique the different projects are, the greater the 
pressure to organize on a project basis. 


Returning then to our generalization that most engineer- 
ing Organizations operate most efficiently with a combina- 
tion of the two types of organization, we might examine 
the specific implications for engineering activities. 


A Practical Application to Engineering Organization 
The advantages of a project organization in engineering 
lie in the identification of the whole group with the project 
and its objectives and the close control of activities. As 
pointed out above, these become strong determiners as 
importance, project pressure, and problems increase. 

Offsetting this is the fact that in engineering, particu- 
larly, the degree of specialization is extreme. This is com- 
plicated further by the scarcity and cost of specialists. Con- 
sequently, in order to utilize these individuals most effec- 
tively there is strong pressure to place them in functional 
groups where they can serve the whole organization. There 
is also the problem that with the “state of the art” changing 
so rapidly, these specialists are best able to keep up when 
working full time in their specialty and in contact with 
other specialists. 

The problem is somewhat different for auxiliary and 
supporting functional groups such as design, drafting, and 
documentation. Functional organization provides standardi- 
zation and control which is quite different from that pro- 
vided by projects. Here, too, procedures, work priority, 
and the necessity of putting the work through channels 
results in increased time and decreased knowledge of, or 
concern with, the specific activity. This may result in in- 
creased conflict between departments or projects and force 
the establishment of informal channels which may or may 
not be efficient. 

Two different organizational blends might be considered. 
One is a “matrix” organization with individuals reporting 
to both a functional and a project manager. 

This type of design combines many of the strengths of 
both project and functional organization. The individual 
maintains continuing membership in a functional group 
while serving at the same time as a member of a project 
team with its increased control and coordinated effort 
toward a common goal. However, there is also a strong 
possibility of conilict between the managers of the two 
types of groups. The individual is similarly torn between 
his divided loyalties. 

The different goals and values of the two managers fre- 
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quently lead to different values in decisions and, cong. 
quently, to conflict. An example might be the case in whi 
a functional department manager feels a technical solutio, 


is weak, whereas the project manager feels it is adequar| 


as measured by his criteria. 
One way of reducing this tension is for each to leap 


Functions: Project 
Personnel 
A B Cc Only* 
Project | 
Project 2 
Project 3 
Functional Dept. | 
Personnel Only* 


* Member of only one department or group. 


more about the other’s area, but this in turn leads to un: 
formity and “watering down” of their particular specialtie 
Frequently, too, there is little interest or time to thorough 
learn the other’s point of view. 

A solution to this conflict comes into play automaticall 
when a higher level authority becomes aware of the prob 
lem. As he becomes overloaded with lower level decision 
he usually delegates the authority for future decisions of: 
similar nature to one of the two managers. In this seny 
many problems are self correcting. 

Another type of modified organization is basically func 
tional in nature, with specific projects assigned to the func. 
tional department which is technically most involved wit 
the project. This project is coordinated through the eng: 
neering departments by the cognizant department. When: 
project reaches the stage where it cuts across broad organ: 
zational lines, a program manager responsible to the chit 
engineer or a comparable manager is given the responsibilit 
for this coordination. 

Such organizational modification as we have discusst 
point up the fact that the unique objectives and job char 
acteristics of an engineering function determine how th 
activities will be organized. The possible combinations at 
extensive and the engineering manager must be aware 0 
them to keep his organization flexible while minimizing th 
problems which various types of organization generate. 


‘Impact on People 


The tendency of individuals to become part of a smd 
group structure and identify themselves with that group 
basic to organization. In the immediate work group thi 
becomes a very strong tie, and the disruption of this cal 
have detrimental effects on morale. Nevertheless, there a 
several factors which cause continual reshufiling of per 
sonnel. 

The basic cause of this instability, as pointed out above 
is the fact that much engineering work comes in discrete 
project packages. These projects are almost always ° 
limited duration as opposed to the indefinite life of mos 
industrial organizational activities. In an organization whit! 
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provides | yject Or semi-project organization, this requires 


the contin al shifting of individuals. 

The ne. ssity for frequently changing group membership 
and loyalt. might be expected to create a feeling of inse- 
curity anc instability within the individual. Further, as he 
is called | on time after time to identify his activity with 
and push toward completely different group goals, we 
might pre: ict that he will become cynical about both the 
project go. 's and the department goals. This is particularly 
true of pr. posal work in which there is often failure even 


to get a cc itract, and the work invested is completely lost. 
Gaddis’ nies this problem for the project manager; how- 
ever, it is probably even more critical for the engineers 
and supporting personnel who usually have less service 
with, and understanding of the company. 

Another human problem which must be considered in 
engineering Organization is the necessity for keeping tech- 
nical specialists up with the “state of the art” in their spe- 
cialty. This is critical if the organization is to maintain its 
skill resources and flexibility. Restated, the engineering 
group can become so specialized that each individual knows 
his specialty only as it applies to a particular problem and 
is unable to handle applications outside this area. Although 
this may be desirable where a stable product line exists, 
it can- be fatal in the defense market where the ability to 
push rapidly changing technological limits is essential. 

As discussed in the preceding section, the project organi- 
zation has advantages over the functional in other aspects 
of human performance. It capitalizes on the characteristic 
of the individual to become personally involved with the 
project team’s goal. This increased interest and, we might 
postulate, output, combined with decreased coordination 
time and cost, create a very strong argument for project 
organization, particularly where the project is relatively 
long, large, or where there is a great deal of pressure. 


Conclusion 

In considering the various facets of engineering organi- 
zation, particular attention was given to the two most com- 
mon patterns, project vs. functional organization (purpose 
Vs. process). The pressures leading to one type of organi- 
zation or the other, or a modification incorporating the 
two, are explored. 

Much of the work coming through an engineering depart- 
ment is in the form of projects with well defined budgets, 
goals, and time allowances. This, combined with frequent 
pressure and problems in these projects pushes toward 
project organization. 

On the other hand, the pressures for functional organiza- 
tion include the need to gain maximum use from high 
priced, scarce specialists; the necessity of maintaining the 
Proficiency of technical specialists; and the need to main- 
tain stable organizational groups with which the individual 
can identify his effort. 

In modified organizations which are organized to utilize 
both project and functional groups, a pattern frequently 


‘Gaddis, Paul O., “The Project Manager,” Harvard Business Review, 
37, 3, May-June, 1959, pp. 89-97. 
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is established which leads to conflict between managers. 
Further, such a modified structure usually entails the same 
high coordination cost as a “pure functional’ organization. 

Each of these organizational patterns creates certain 
problems for the individuals in the organization. Although 
it frequently generates more loyalty, enthusiasm, and iden- 
tification with project goals than the functional organization, 
project organization requires the individual to switch loyalty 
when he switches projects; this creates an undesirable 
morale problem over a period of time. ' 

Another problem considered is the difficulty of keeping 
technical specialists up to date on technological advances 
while they are working on highly specialized project prob- 
lems. In a modified organization it may shift them back and 
forth between the project groups and the functional group, 
as may the occasional introduction of a specialist from the 
outside. 

In organizing engineering activities then, a few basic 
principles should be kept in mind. Basically the manager 
should (and usually will) organize around those activities 
which are most important to the department. In this regard 
he should not be overly concerned with whether he has 
functional or project organization, but rather should ask 
certain basic questions with regard to his organization. 


1. Have I organized around stable activities which will 
provide a framework for continuing team behavior? If not, 
does the importance of the activity around which I have 
organized justify the cost in terms of loss of morale when 
the work pattern must be disrupted? 


2. Have I organized around activities in such a way 
as to provide the control I want? This control might be in 
the form of standardization of certain activities or more 
rapid and complete information regarding performance in 
a particular area. 

3. Have I organized to provide the maximum concen- 
tration of individual and team effort in those areas which 
are most important? The answer to this question must be 
balanced with the two above. 


4. Have I organized in such a way as to gain maximum 
utilization of the specialists in the organization and will 
this organization provide continuing stimulation and growth 
for them? 


The most effective organization for any particular engi- 
neering department is a function of the nature of the work; 
the number of simultaneous projects; the relative size and 
pressure of the projects; the uniqueness of the projects; 
the areas of common activity or overlap; and the number, 
cost, availability, and type of specialties. Each of the organi- 
zational patterns involve unique problems and costs which 
must be evaluated by the manager in setting up or changing 
an engineering organization. His skill in intuitively balanc- 
ing these values will determine in large part his effectiveness 
as an engineering manager. © 
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by Donald H. Dietrich 


ghee corporate dictator — the executive who demands that 
his subordinates always agree with him and do every- 
thing his way — is as obsolete in the executive suite as a 
cave-man. 

We hear a lot these days about the modern “Organization 
Man,” the executive who has ceased being an individual and 
who exists almost solely as a creature of the organization. 

Very often the cave-man, or authoritarian, executive 
creates these conformist, unthinking gray-flannel “yes-men” 
and the entire business organization suffers as a result. 
He is the source of a disease whose very nature prevents 
any hope of treating it internally. 

This kind of executive, obviously, will not accept any 
comment which smacks of criticism from within his organ- 
ization. Diagnosis and treatment of this corporate malady 
are best done by looking to an impartial management 
consulting firm with a staff experienced in psychology and 
business. 

In dealing with this kind of authoritarian executive we 
must remember that he is the one who insists that he make 
all the decisions, the one who does all the planning, who 
evaluates all problems and who finally solves them. 


Donald H. Dietrich hails from 
Olympia Fields, Illinois. He has 
been president of Don Dietrich & 
Associates since 1954; prior to that 
time he was on the staff of another 
management consulting firm. De- 
grees: M.A., University of Southern 
California, Ph.D. Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia. He has been a fre- 
quent contributor to allied journals. 


It may seem on the surface that this kind of all-around 
performance would be highly desirable, but no matter hoy 
proud we are of ourselves as individuals, no matter how 
proud we are of our capabilities, the fact remains tha 
generally two heads are better than one and three are bette; 
than two. 

In contrast, as the one-man organization develops unde: 
the leadership of the authoritarian executive, the assumption 
grows among all the employees that the boss thinks he js 
all-knowing. 

At this point, everyone is required to depend upon the 
boss and this unfortunate image of the boss becomes the 
image of the company. He does not want creative sugges. 
tions and criticism. There is no room for the ideas or 
personalities of other executives. 

He rides rough-shod over the feelings of his subordinates. 
He is overly harsh and critical. He is insensitive to their 
feelings. Eventually, his associates feel real insecurity 
because this corporate dictator frequently fails to consider 
all the aspects of important matters before he makes 
decisions. 

His employees develop ulcers because of the resentment 
he creates in them. 

If they liked their boss and if he were the type who could 
instill a feeling of adequacy and competence in them, they 
could be immensely more valuable to the organization. 

When this corporate strong-man leaves town, there is an 
audible sigh of relief in the office and everyone relaxes, 
It is not unfair to say that some of his subordinates literally 
go to sleep until the boss’ return. This is the natural result 
of his attitudes toward them, the pressures he causes them 
to feel. 

He frequently puts on a good show, but he doesn’t use 
his ability to lead and inspire others, to bring out the best 
in them and to create an atmosphere which will foster their 
growth and development. This is not entirely unconscious 
on his part. He is the kind of leader who certainly doesn’t 
want any possibility of competition. 

At the conference table, for instance, when someone 
talks a little too much or makes a suggestion or comment 
with which the boss disagrees, he will be met with open 
criticism and belittling. 

What is the effect on others in the conference? 

Don’t think each man heaves a sigh of relief that he 
was not the target of the boss’ wrath. This may be the first 
reaction, but over a period of time everyone resents this 
kind of treatment of his fellows. They will seek to get even 
by trying to belittle the boss at every opportunity. 

When the boss asks staff people for their opinions, they 
are reluctant to give them at first and then are all too likely 
to spend their time figuring out what his ideas are, what he 
wants them to say. This shuts off the upward flow of com- 
munication an executive must have if he is to understand 
the situation and run his business properly. 

Sooner or later, every man in the organization is faced 
with the agonizing choice of either leaving the company 
or becoming a “yes-man” whose ideas and personality are 
submerged in the powerful image of the boss. 

This may well be the authoritarian executive’s worst fea 
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twre—th he creates aggressive resentment, fear and in- 
curity ir is subordinates. As a result they do not mature 
and funct. n as they can and should. 

Give th corporate dictator just a little time and everyone 
in the con oany will be thoroughly cowed into believing that 
only the | ss can do the job. 

Becaus: the boss is a corporate dictator, there is no 
chance fo anyone within the organization to develop as 
a possible eplacement. When the boss is not available — 
out of tov:i On business or home with a cold or on vaca- 
tion — there is no one in the firm who can step into his 
shoes and adequately lead and represent the organization. 

When ‘ie boss dies or joins another organization, the 
company iinds itself in a real predicament, drifting until 
someone can be found, generally outside the firm, to re- 
place this rugged individualist. 

But at the same time this corporate dictator is ruining 
the lives of his subordinates and imperiling the future of 
the company he is attempting to serve so well, he is also 
ruining his own life. 

It is not uncommon for this kind of executive to fall 
victim to a heart attack or other disability usually associ- 
ated with tension and frustration. 

Personal tragedy stalks this kind of executive in other 
ways, -too. 

In driving himself and in trying to assume all manage- 
ment functions, he uses up all his time and energy. 

He neglects his family. He functions at home the way he 
functions in the office. He doesn’t really know his wife and 
children and he is not loved by them. 

He has little time or inclination to give his wife and 
children the attention, love and consideration they need 
and want. 

In time this man’s wife simply shrugs her shoulders and 
says, “What’s the use? He doesn’t need me anyhow.” 

Resignedly she goes her own way and makes a life for 
herself in activities in which she can assert her own per- 
sonality. She may find release through the escape valves 
of divorce or psychosomatic illness or even alcoholism and 
extra-marital affairs. 

The children of this kind of executive don’t develop and 
mature the way they should because they really don’t have 
a father. Although their material needs are well taken care 
of, he dictates to them, too. He creates insecurity and appre- 
hension and resentment, getting from them the same reac- 
tions he gets from his subordinates in the organization. 

These are children who grow up without the warmth 
and the understanding only a father can provide. Often, 
these children become real social problems and are a dis- 
tinct disappointment to their father. 

But don’t think the executive is not aware of these fam- 
ily problems. He knows he is a failure at home. He isn’t 
callous and he isn’t stupid. These problems are real to him 
and are a source of genuine anguish, but he doesn’t know 
how to cope with them. These are problems which don’t 
Yield to the force of dictatorship. 

I have questioned many men like this. What they want 
out of life is not different from the desires of a machinist 
or a salesman. They want to make a contribution. They 
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want to have successful home lives. They want to be worthy 
fathers and husbands and they want to fill the needs of 
their families satisfactorily. 

Each executive of this type wants to see his children 
mature, gain stature and respect and make their contribu- 
tions to society. 

But he can never have success in these areas which mean 
so much to him. The people nearest to him cannot develop 
under his authoritarian dictator-like leadership. 

Even his success in business is transitory. It is good for 
reaching the short-range goals, but not over the long pull. 
His firm may make a good profit for a while. It may even 
expand, but sooner or later the stifling effect of this type 
of leadership is felt and the company begins to falter and 
show erratic patterns. All too frequently it heads into a 
dead-end. There is no flexibility to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

It may seem that treating this kind of executive would 
be hopeless or even that it wouldn’t be worth the time and 
effort. I’m sure that many of his employees would be happy 
to have him kicked out of the company in disgrace. 

But this kind of man is worth saving. His failings are 
also virtues, in a sense. 

True, his impact on the organization is frequently most 
unfortunate in the long run, but he is decisive. His is a 
driving, aggressive force and he does have a fiercely com- 
petitive spirit. 

These are qualities which are needed in the top leader- 
ship of American business today. Competition is here to 
stay and it requires men of courage and strength who are 
willing to give the best of themselves and get the best of 
their subordinates. 

While the corporate dictator's effect on his juniors can 
be disastrous, remember that many people need guidance 
on the job. They want decisive, strong bosses, not puny, 
wishy-washy insecure leaders who are afraid to take a stand 
and make the decisions which should be made. 

The problem, then, is not how to weaken this corporate 
leader but-how to help him develop so he can use his good 
qualities effectively without stifling the initiative and abili- 
ties of his juniors. 

Even in this process of treatment, the corporate dicta- 
tor’s characteristics can be turned to advantage. 

He likes to tell people off, and, in turn, he likes to be 
told off. He likes blunt honesty. 

And, in addition, remember that this man is a fierce 
competitor. He will pay any price for success. 

That means that, if the price is changing his personality, 
he will try to change. 

This kind of executive has intestinal fortitude or he 
wouldn’t be where he is. The firm which puts him into a 
top executive position needs that quality or it wouldn’t seek 
him out. 

And this courage is his greatest virtue. He has guts in 
a real sense — sometimes guts enough to admit he’s wrong 
and change. 

All he needs is someone, an impartial expert whom he 
trusts, to tell him just where he is failing and what he can 
do about it, and how. . 
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The Case For Decentralization 


sewer through the requirements of decentralization 
as they apply to a company is a tough assignment. The 
principal barriers are the quality of the top management 
members and their ability to seek information cogent to the 
decisions which have to be made. Careful analysis, corre- 
lation and follow-through are required when the proposal 
is to build a system of decentralized units each with its 
autonomous markets, products, technology, and its own 
unique management structure. This requires time and high 
managerial ability. 

You just can’t toss baby out in the snow and expect a 
thriving healthy infant. Sooner or later, but not too late, 
you have to give it warmth, food and care. Otherwise there’s 
another statistic on the mortality table. 


The Joint Decision 

It is no coincidence that the companies presently decry- 
ing decentralization have in the past embarked on a pro- 
gram of diversification and decentralization. The idea be- 
hind this joint move was that decentralization would render 
diversification manageable. This is an excellent assumption 
— both in theory and in practice. Unfortunately, the point 
of failure may often be identified with the original decision 
to diversify. 

Basically, the top had not thought out the question: 
What does diversification demand in terms of our own 
managerial ability? What new skills, knowledges and judg- 
ments are required of us to make diversification work? 
Does, in other words, our present talent, views and behavior 
fit a pattern of diversification? 

Diversification means for most companies a “big” busi- 
ness management focused on managerial economics, on 
coordination of disparate operating programs, products and 
markets. One question frequently left untouched pertains 
to the nature and kind of tie-lines which must exist between 
the headquarters office and the newly acquired diversified 
(and later, decentralized) components. What does the top 
management see it must keep abreast of? What uniquely, 
in their estimate, spells enterprise success and growth — 
product development, expansion of physical plant, expan- 
sion of product line, research, industrial relations, produc- 
tion costs, capital investment? Whatever are the areas con- 
sidered to reflect the greatest requirement for successful 
business venture, let top management keep to itself. The 
top will be more than busy with these selected areas. (Hint: 
herein may also lay the solution of what to and what not 
to delegate. ) 


Central-Field Controls 

It does no violence to the concept of decentralization 
to insist that certain key areas and their decisions remain 
under central control. Industrial anarchy is not a synonym 
for decentralization. From experience, we know this: That 
headquarter’s management is delinquent which surrenders 
its job under the guise of decentralization. 
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by Arthur L. Svenson 


But it is not only a matter of top management surrep. 
der. The new technologies and the new demands for info. 
mation may require that the top-management change jy 
vision, its pattern of behavior, and, frequently, irs persop. 
nel. To put it bluntly, the old dogs must learn new trick 
however painful the prospect and process. If the decisioy 
for decentralization is made, the management cannot plea 
ignorance after the fact; it cannot be taken off the hook 
Performance is their job. 


The Meaning of Decentralization 

Organization reflects, ultimately, a point of view, a s\. 
tem for handling relative and related values. In a strue. 
tural sense, organization identifies priority of task in term 
of objective accomplishment. Decentralization is a view, 
or a way, of getting a job done — one way of making ; 
highly complex business undertaking manageable. Tha 
decentralization has proved to be a successful pattern when 
handled by a rational, knowledgeable management, cannoi 
be questioned. The question is rarely its appropriatenes, 
but, rather, the managerial abilities directing its use. 

To support our economy, we need managers, young ail 
old, to build order into our industrial effort; this is an ind- 
vidual problem for each individual company. Manager 
have to be trained, in numbers and, in quality, rapidly 
Under decentralization this is possible.‘ The task of running 
our industries, as many are now constituted, is not phys: 
cally, mentally or emotionally, the work of one centrd 
person, or of one central headquarters’ team. 


Production Maximization 

In the argument against decentralization, another att: 
tude is present. After deciding for diversification, and after 
tossing baby out into the snow, there is the assumption 
that we'll keep on maximizing production in the same old 
way. This isn’t possible. 

There may well be some sloshing in the red. The dure 
tion of it depends on how rapidly the top can convert ex- 
periment into stabilized operation. The red signal of rising 
costs and falling profits must be respected. But experience 
may be redder still if a management in an industry char- 
acterized by new technologies, new products, new markets 
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requirements ‘of real change. 

Management cannot maximize under experiment of this 
nature. Indeed, its prime requisite is to get out of old pro- 
duction — distribution patterns by seeking new, untried 
ways to reach new goals. For concern with efficiency. 
effectiveness is sacrificed. Holing-in usually means the job 
has been botched. There undoubtedly is a feeling of safety 
and security in the return to tried and true maximization. 


The New Requirement 

To embark on decentralization means the training and 
development of many people — at the home office and in 
the field. Training for the old routines and the old decisions 
is not practical; chances are they will not be repeated. 
The new requirements of decentralization may mean new 
Viewpoints, new ways of looking at the business, new in- 
formation and new flow of information. As a group, these 
requirements form a major stumbling block. Old opera- 
tional efficiency may have made the company expert in 
training for an enterprise economy now passed. To carry 
this training over into the new conditions of decentraliza- 
tion (and diversification) is suicidal — as some businesses 
have found out. 

Decentralization does not mean absence of central con- 
trol. Decentralization is only a means for the central man- 
agement to reach a higher level of business performance. 
The idea of central-field controls is sensible. A management 
would be irresponsible to dismiss its newly decentralized 
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components with the words, “You're on your own now.” 
Yet this is what some managements have, in effect, said. 
A decision was made to decentralize, and, bingo, that was 
that. Decentralization requires a little more thinking, a 
little more rational action. As the fellow in the budget 
office said, “I wish the management weren’t so damn 
fashionable.” 


The Long Run 
Two very large, long-range trends loom in the manage- 
ment scene today: Diversification and decentralization. 


These are more than present trends; they are requisites of ah 
the future. We can’t make our industries operable other- uy: 
wise. The complexity of the business enterprise is complex. . a 
One cannot see a headquarter’s office assuming complete Shee 
management action. Too many variables, too many unique ap 
knowledges and skills, too many new decisions and too = 
many managers are in demand. Even the support of com- $e 
puter systems will not be sufficient for the formidable man- ee 
agement task. Should the decision be to recentralize, we'll St 
only continue to burn out our best talent at an increasing ae 
rate on less than top functions. cle 

Decentralization is two things: a structural form of or- al 


ganization, and an expression of a point of view for getting 
a complex and complicated job done. It is simple as that. ~ 


It requires large managerial vision and talent. And as an ms 

answer to management’s need for handling business enter- . 
prise growth and development, it has no peer. 
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E LIVE in an age of specialization, and the people 
who specialize become known by specific names or 
titles. For example, there are electro-dynamicists, individu- 
als who are trained to combine the sciences of electronics 
and dynamics; and astronauts, men who are preparing for 
flight into space. Recently, a new name was coined to de- 
scribe a person who thinks like a functional specialist in 
business, but acts like a generalist. The objective of this 
person, a “Rhochrematician,”! is to make optimum com- 
pany-wide decisions by integrating all of the functional 
areas into a single system. 
This article describes the concept of “Rhochrematics,” 
and outlines the advantages of this kind of an approach. 


A General Description 

Rhochrematics? is defined as the science of managing 
material flow, embracing the basic functions of producing 
and marketing as a vertically integrated system, and in- 
volving the selection of the most effective combination of 
sub-functions such as transporting, processing, handling, 
storing, and distributing goods. 

Rhochrematics is feasible only within the scope of deci- 
sion making ability. It is not practical, for example, to ana- 
lyze the operations of a vendor if those operations cannot 
be changed or influenced. On the other hand, a compre- 
hensive study of materials flow might suggest the feasibility 
of additional vertical integration. 


What’s New About Rhochrematics? 

People have been talking about systems and the need to 
integrate systems for many years. There has been talk about 
the “New Marketing Concept,” “Distribution Management,” 
and “Landed Costs.” Unfortunately, many people are think- 
ing only of distributing the finished products and use these 
terms in that sense. Rhochrematics is defined to include 
the flow from raw materials, through the processing stages, 
to the distribution of the finished product, and was coined 
specifically to eliminate the confusion among terms. It in- 
corporates all of the other concepts — to produce to satisfy 
the needs of the consumer — to organize the distribution 
of finished goods in terms of the consumer — to integrate 
the functions of production and marketing into an effective 
total system. 

The Rhochrematics approach is timely and challenging 
today because new tools and techniques are available to 
help the Rhochrematician design more sophisticated and 
effective systems. The new tools, jet air transports, elec- 
tronic computers, and electronic data transmission devices 
make it possible to speed up the service cycle — to give 
the customer the service he requires by means of a stream- 
lined arrangement of the functions of processing and dis- 
tribution. A study may show, for example, the lack of 
economy in regional warehousing. Jet air transport service 
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may provide equal, and more economical, service from the 
factory warehouse. 

New mathematical and model building techniques are 
helpful as a vehicle for analyzing a complex business sity. 
ation, and in evaluating the role which each function plays 
Let us review some of these new tools and techniques ip 
more detail. 


Jet Air Transports 

There have been many changes in the patterns of distri- 
bution because of the mode of transportation. When the 
trucking industry developed, it became possible to locate 
producing and distribution centers in new areas. Many of 
the old methods of storing, packing, and handling goods 
were revised. There is every reason to believe that air trans- 
portation will have as great an impact on our economy. 
Stanley H. Brewer, Professor of Transportation, Univer- 
sity of Washington, has forecast a 40 per cent reduction 
in air cargo rates by 1965, and an increase in the ton miles 
transported by air in this country from 177 to 2,700 
million.° 

Canadair is producing the CL-44 — the first prop-je! 
airplane designed for moving cargo, and at a direct cost 
of less than half that of operating the air cargo planes cur- 
rently in use.’ The flying time from east coast to west coast 
will be less than five hours — from north to south, about 
two hours. Consider the impact of this kind of service on 
our distribution pipe lines. It will affect lead-time, inver- 
tories, warehousing, etc. The Flying Tiger Airlines will 
have the CL-44’s in operation early this year. 


Electronic Data Processing 

Electronic data processing has been applied in business 
applications for more than ten years. However, most in- 
stallations are used to improve the efficiency of sub-systems 
— very few companies have installed a computer to study 
and integrate their total business operation. These machines 
are useful as integrative tools; in fact, it is in this kind of 
operation that the real potential of computers will be 
realized. 


Electronic Data Transmission 
It is possible to coordinate and control decentralized 
operations effectively only if the vast amounts of operating 


1 See: Stanley H. Brewer, “Rhochrematics — A Scientific Approach te 
the Management of Material Flows.” No. 2, Management Series, Bureal 
of Business Research, University of Washington, 1960. 

2 Rhochrematics: From the Greek “rhoe” meaning to flow as a river 
or stream; “chrema” meaning products, materials, or things; and the 
abstract “ics” for any of the sciences. 

3 Stanley H. Brewer, “Air Cargo — The Big Breakthrough.” Occasional 
Paper, Bureau of Business Research, University of Washington Press 
December 1959, p. 2. 


4 According to the manufacturer of the airplane. 
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data can oe fed quickly into processing centers. Electronic 
data tran mission is a proven means of transferring data 
rapidly aid, therefore, makes the integration of company 
operation: practical. 

The Syivania Corporation is using leased wire circuits 
to connec: its central data processing center with all com- 
pany instullations.* The Raytheon Corporation uses the 
Western Lnion’s Teloriginator to transmit order data from 
district offices directly to the processing center in a way 
which provides simultaneous reproduction of data process- 
ing cards. 


The Benefits of Rhochrematics 

There are three potential benefits of Rhochrematics: (1) 
Lower total costs, (2) better service for the customer, and 
(3) better management control. 

Lower Total Cost. The integration of systems improves 
the communication and coordination among the various 
segments of an operation. This overcomes inefficiencies 
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caused by duplication of effort. For example, the Raytheon 
Corporation was able to eliminate many warehouses and 
reduce total operating costs, by integrating their distribu- 
tion system. “By the end of this year we will have elimi- 
nated 50 per cent of our dollar investment in inventory. 
We will have eliminated $250,000 in direct out-of-pocket 
fixed expenses.” 

An analysis of the total business system reveals costs in 
relation to the function performed. The cost of carrying an 
extra inventory to cover emergencies may be unreasonable 
when air shipments can be made within 24 hours. The loss 
of sales due to the improper flow of goods is another cost 


5 Robert M. Smith. “Is This A Blueprint For Tomorrow's Offices?” 
Office Management, August, 1955, pp. 23-29. 

Speech by John T. Thompson, General Manager, Distribution Prod- 
ucts Division, Raytheon Company at the Distributor Management 
Conference sponsored by American Management Association, Inc., San 
Francisco, California, April 13, 1960. 
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Converting raw materials into finished goods is a complex 
process. Consider, if you will, the countless relationships among 
the functional areas of a business. For example, decisions made 
in manufacturing affect the purchasing of raw materials and the 
sale of finished goods. Decisions made in selecting a mode of 
'ransportation may affect packaging, warehousing, and/or pro- 
duction. However, the typical business firm operates within func- 
tional walls — each function is carried out as an entity, and 
performance is measured by how successful the departmental 
manager is in reducing costs in his particular activity. 

. The Rhochrematics approach is to review, first of all, the need 
for the function in terms of the objectives of the business — then 
to determine its cost and contribution in relation to other neces- 
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sary functions. For instance, packaging costs could be reduced 
by using new kinds of materials or packaging machinery. How- 
ever, a more basic approach would be to investigate the rela- 
tionships among packaging, transportation, handling, and adver- 
tising, and this may reveal the desirability of changing, or 
eliminating, the packaging function. In another case, it may be 
more profitable to allow manufacturing output to fluctuate, be- 
cause selling costs may be reduced more under this kind of a 
policy than the additional costs incurred when production is 
geared to demand. These are illustrations of relationships which 
exist among a few functions. The matrix of relationships among 
all of the functions, relative to converting and transferring raw 
materials to the market, provides a whole new field of exploration. 
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which has never been analyzed fully. The General Electric 
Company is engaged in studies to secure meaningful meas- 
urements of the cost of lost sales and the cost of the slow 
communication of information.® 

Better Customer Service. The second benefit of Rhochre- 
matics comes from better customer service; resulting from 
an integrated system using the latest communication devices 
and the most effective modes of transportation. A company 
should plan its operations as if it were the customer. What 
services would he like? How should the goods be packaged 
and shipped? How can 100 per cent product availability 
be provided economically? The customer is the important 
part (really the vital part) of the system, with the basic 
objective of serving the customer more effectively than ever 
before. 

Better Control. The operations of most large companies 
have become exceedingly complex and unwieldy. Systems 
have grown like “Topsy,” without having been engineered 
and integrated as company-wide systems. Many companies 
suffer from a lack of adequate control, or control at an 
unreasonable cost. Control is not something that can be 
turned “on” or “off” like a spigot. It is a creature of design 
and must be engineered into a system. The third benefit 
of Rhochrematics is, therefore, better control resulting from 
the creation of integrated systems transferring and process- 
ing operating information, while this information still is 
timely. 


The Application of Rhochrematics 

The real test of any theory is in its application. Rhochre- 
matics is not an easy concept to understand or to incorporate 
in a business operation. However, there is reason to believe 
that it can improve the efficiency of most operations, 
providing four basic steps are followed: 

1. Top Management Support. Rhochrematics involves 
the entire company operation. There may be a need to make 
significant changes in the organizational structure, facilities, 
or basic company policy. It is inconceivable that this kind 
of a study should be started anywhere but at the very top 
— otherwise it will be a waste of time. The President of the 
company must be convinced of the value of the total systems 
approach and from this point on it would be, in essence, 
a company-wide study. 

2. A Study of Objectives. More and more business 
leaders are realizing that a business must be organized to 
serve a particular market. The needs of this market should 


Dr. Richard A. Johnson is Associ- 
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versity of Minnesota and a D.B.A. 
from University of Washington. 


be of paramount concern of the business. The businey 
which will be successful in the long run will not dictate o 
impose self-motivated policies on the market. It is for this 
reason that every total business systems study must stay 
with a review and analysis of the objectives of the firm, 
An integrated system then would be designed to accomplish 
these objectives in the most efficient manner possible. 
3. Self Analysis. A complete review is in order to spel 
out, in great detail, the system in current use. To examine 
the system in terms of its objectives — to investigate each 


function carefully — to analyze the functions in terms of 
cost and service. 
Sc = ZFC, 2,3, n 
where: S; = __ The total cost of the system 


The functions 
The cost of each function 


A rearrangement of the functions, and their related cost, 
may reduce total cost. The goal is to reduce total costs, 
while maintaining a prescribed level of service. 

4. The Integrated System. An integrated company sys- 
tem will represent a composite of sub-systems. Each sub- 
system performs a portion of the total task and furnishes 
input for the next larger system in the network. It is 
important to eliminate excessive duplication of effort, and 
to utilize any tool or technique which might increase the 
efficiency of the sub-system and/or the total system. 

Sometimes it is impractical to install a company wide 
system at one time. There is nothing wrong with converting 
a single stage of the operation as long as the conversion 
is made in consideration of a company wide plan. 


Problems 

A study of this kind is not easy to make. There are 
numerous problems which will be encountered. Some are 
easy to surmount, while others are not. 

1. Determination of Costs. Scientific Management un- 
covered the need for cost accounting — a study of the 
functions of business usually will reveal inadequacies in 
present methods of collecting cost data. Most accounting 
systems are not set up for costing the various functions, 
therefore, it is difficult and sometimes impossible to get the 
kind of cost information needed to make a scientific systems 
study. Changes in accounting methods should be suggested 
in terms of the need of functional costing. 

2. Resistance to Change. Changes in systems mean 
changes for people, and inasmuch as people are the most 
important element of a business system, there may be 
resistance to change. The reluctance of people to accept 
new ideas stems from the premise that workers are indi 
viduals who consider each change in reference to its meaning 
to them and their own situation. Their interpretation of the 
change may be right or wrong; their fears may or may not 
materialize. However, the possibilities are very real and 


8 Speech by Paul A. Wassmandorf, Consultant—Marketing Administre 
tion, General Electric Company at the Distributor Management Com 
ference sponsored by American Management Association, Inc., Sav 
Francisco, California, April 13, 1960. 
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OPERATIONS 


RESEARCH 


New Techniques 


There are several new techniques applicable to the research and analysis of business operations. For example, the techniques of 
Operation Research have been applied successfully in many instances. Mathematical programming, problem solving, and model 
building are becoming more useful. All of these techniques will be utilized in the development of the science of Rhochrematics. 


significant to them. Workers will resist any condition which 
they believe will eliminate their work or means of livelihood. 
This concern over economic security tends to vary inversely 
with the degree of skill a worker possesses, and the alterna- 
tive jobs available in this field of skill. 

3. Fixed Facilities. There are many instances where a 
company has already committed itself to some program or 
policy and it is difficult, impractical, or impossible to make 
a counter change in the short-run. For example, a company 
may have franchised distributors, company owned trucks 
and warehouses, automated machinery, or long term con- 
tracts with vendors. All of these things should be accepted 
as short run and should not influence long range systems 
planning. 


Building the Science 

The science of Rhochrematics is in its infancy. So far 
only the basic philosophy can be outlined. A framework of 
Principles will be developed, in time, which should establish 
a higher plane of efficiency for management decision 
making. This framework will include the mechanics for 
measuring the true costs of material flow and the procedure 
for creating the most efficient system to implement this flow. 

Large companies like General Electric, Westinghouse, 
DuPont, Radio Corporation of America, Pillsbury, H. J. 
Heinz, Raytheon, and Purex Corporation already are 
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pioneering in this field. Some of these companies have been 
able to make substantial gains in efficiency. 

A group of Business Administration faculty members 
from the University of Washington and the University of 
California, representing the functional areas of production, 
marketing, purchasing, and transportation, have formed a 
research team to develop the science of Rhochrematics. Ten 
industries were selected for study. The material flow 
research includes the study of purchasing, inventory, handl- 
ing, production methods, packaging, modes of transpor- 
tation, methods of distribution, and all of the associated 
costs. The first year of this study has been completed, and 
the results soon will be released. 


Summary and Cenclusions 

Rhochrematics is the science of managing material flow 
from raw materials to the delivered finished product. It is 
an approach toward integrating the entire system so that 
a large company may coordinate its activities and reduce 
total costs as effectively as it did when it was much smaller. 
It is an attempt to utilize all of the new tools of production, 
transportation, communication, and information processing 
in creating the most effective total system. 

Foreign competition is increasing; therefore, American 
business firms must improve service and decrease costs to 
stay competitive. Rhochrematics can be the answer. & 
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by John J. Saracino 


Your President wants to know the following: 

The names of all employees who have a Masters Degree 
in Science. 

The number of employees in Plant X with ten or more years 
of service. 

The names of all salaried employees in Plant Y who terpj. 

nated employment during the first three months of 1960 
How many new employees were hired in Plant Z during the 

first three months of 1960, compared with the same 

period in 1959? 

The Personnel Department may rightly boast of its com. 
plete file covering all employees in the concern. It may haye 
an employee folder on every worker and in it a full and com. 
plete application form together with the varied forms to 
show wage and salary increases, work performance reports, 
etc. If, however, the President should ask for the names of 
all male employees between the ages of 35 and 45, who 
have a college degree and who have been with the concer 
five years or more, how long would it take your Personnel 
Department to compile such a list of names? 

Would you be embarrassed and have to stall for time to 
complete the job or could you produce such data in a matter 
of minutes or a few hours? 

Would you have to assign the job to one or more clerks 
to dig through all of the personnel files? Would it also be 
necessary to communicate with all the branch offices or 
plant locations and ask them to review each file and labori- 
ously compile such data? When the hand-drawn list is finally 
presented to you, would you feel certain as to its accuracy? 

The dignity and stature of the Personnel Department is 
in jeopardy whenever it is unable to produce data promptly 
and accurately. 

The purpose of this article is not to increase the sale of 
tabulating equipment. It is quite possible, even in a com- 
paratively small concern, that such equipment is already in 
use in the accounting department or in some other division 
of the concern. If that is the case why not expand its useful- 
ness and punch personnel data, that is, basic information 
on tabulating cards? 

It is surprising how few concerns, even large ones with 
tabulating equipment on the premises, have such personnel 
data on punch cards by means of which innumerable reports 
of considerable value can easily and quickly be delivered 
to the President or other top executives. 

In a multi-plant organization or in a rapidly growing and 
expanding concern, the availability of personnel data when 


Mr. Saracino is Director of Em- 
ployee Relations and Administra 
tion at the Metal and Thermit Cor- 
poration of Rahway, New Jersey. 
He is a member of the American 
Arbitration Association: American 
Bar Association: New York Man 
agement Association: Industrial 
Relations Committee of NAM. De- 
grees: M.S., Stevens Institute of 
Technology, LL.B., Fordham Law 
School. 
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University 


Division News 
by Harold Fischer, President 


FIRST Performance Reports revealed 

continued improvement in the programs 
of our University Chapters during the first 
semester, with diversified and value-packed 
activities scheduled for the second semester. 
The members are “learning by doing.” Mem- 
bership has real value. A better product is 
being developed for business. Everybody 
gains. We are proud of their accomplish- 
ments and, furthermore, of their promise of 
still better things to come. 

Our membership, naturally, continues to 
grow. Congratulations to the winners of the 
Membership Growth Awards and to the 
recipients of Certificates of Membership in 
the “100” Club for the first semester. Indi- 
cations point to a further expansion and the 
establishment of new records during the 
second semester. The officers are on their 
toes, plans have been formulated, and time 
will reveal the results. 

During the first week in January, for ex- 
ample, 143 additional applications were sent 
in by Northeastern University. Their dyna- 
mic Faculty Advisor, Dr. Stephen Mueller, 
formerly of the University of Maryland, 
advises us that his chapter will finish the 
year in first place. They have the spirit —- 
they are on the move, but they will have 
keen competition. 
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We salute our new chapter in the French 
speaking University of Montreal. They have 
started their operations in great style and 
we predict a bright future. The 92 charter 
members include the entire graduating class 
of 1961. The active McGill and Loyola 
Chapters of Montreal may expect healthy 
competition. Nice going — Hughes Ouimet, 
President, and your associates. 

Our Spanish speaking chapter in Santa 
Maria Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
had a great program during the semester 
and finished in fourth place in our Chapter 
competition. With the inspiring leadership 
of the Faculty Advisor, Sister M. Adalbert, 
Dean of the College, and the fine work of 
the officers and support of the community, 
we expect our friends to the South to con- 
tinue to set a shining example of construc- 
tive growth and effective preparation of 
youth. 

Our spark plug in Indianapolis, Carl B. 
Genrich, Jr., Chairman, Senior Chapter Ad- 
visory Committee, has prepared and dis- 
tributed to our Senior Chapters a_ well 
organized questionnaire on chapter activities, 
of interest and value to our student chapters. 
A former University chapter member, Carl 
realizes the vast potential and is working 
closely and effectively with us in a deter- 
mined effort to develop it — a devoted man 
to a great cause. 

The University of Scranton Chapter ren- 
dered a real civic service when 22 members 
participated in the Community United Fund 


Mar. ll 


Drive and in three days secured their as- 
signed quota. Congratulations on a job well 
done. Their Ditto Letter system of com- 
munication (2 letters per week) keeps mem- 
bers informed and bound close together. 
Their point system of rating member's par- 
ticipation and rewarding the leaders with 
SAM pins and cuff links all provide real 
motivation and is reflected in the progress 
of the Chapter this year. 

The Montreal Senior Chapter, I am sure, 
is proud of the community service of the 
McGill University Chapter. They won the 
Blood Drive Trophy in competition with 60 
other organizations. The growing interest of 
our Chapters in serving their communities Pssor J, | 
deserves our hearty commendation. Keep up pwski, Pr 
the good work. h Come 

We are pleased to see the appearance of ' 
some new Chapter Newsletters this fall — 
very interesting, effectively written and well 
organized. They will serve as an effective 
means of communication and the chapters fersity of 
all will benefit from them. To mention a Faculty , 
few: Los Angeles State College — THE femmes 
SPOKESMAN; Northeastern University — 


Her Prese 
lute of T 


Professe 


of Dir 


THE MANAGER; Rochester Institute of 
Technology SAMRIT; Bowling Green 
State University — SAM FALCONEER; 
Loyola College of Montreal — NEWS- 
LETTER; Villanova University — THE 
LEADER; University of Oklahoma — THE 
STUDENT MANAGER; East Carolina 

College—SAM-O-GRAM. Congratulations! § 

Another great year is unfolding. 
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in the Regional University Chapter 
geles: from left to right — 
National President of the 
ty, Ted Lutz, \'. H. Lawrence Hall, Faculty 
sor University * Southern California Chapter 
Vice Chairmar. National University Division 
mance Awards Committee. 


ipants 
rence in Los 
Newsom 


Her Presentation Ceremony, University of Mon- 
Chapter — left to right —- Maurice Jodoin, 
pier Vice President; J. Paul Trudel, Founder of 
Chapter; Pierre Arbour, Senior Chapter Student 
prdinator, Montreal; Hugues Ouimet, Chapter 
dent; Claude A. Pilon, Chapter Vice President; 
Ladouceur, Chapter Treasurer. 


Her Presentation Ceremony — West Virginia 
lute of Technology — from left to right — 
sor J. G. Hunt, Faculty Advisor; Mr. F. T. 
wski, President of R&F Inc., Division of 
tsh Company; Nicholas Poulos, Chapter Presi- 
Professor J. M. Thorson, Faculty Advisor. 


Hof Directors of the Santa Maria Catholic 
Risity of Puerto Rico Chapter, meeting with 
Faculty Advisor, Sister M. Adalbert 


tions! 
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The Leaders in University 
Chapter Membership 
December 1, 1960 


The Top 25 Chapters in Membership 


Pennsylvania State University 
Purdue University 

Duquesne University 
Northeastern University 

Ohio University 

McGill University 

University of Maryland 
Western Carolina College 
Indiana University 

Loyola University - Chicago 
San Jose State College 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Roosevelt University 

Bowling Green State University 
University of Texas 

LaSalle College - Eve. Div. 
NYU - Commerce - Day Div. 
Louisiana State Univ. 
Northern Illinois University 
University of Montreal 
Auburn University 

Univ. of Chattanooga 

North Texas State College 
San Diego State College 

St. Peter’s College - Eve. Div. 


175 
162 
158 


The following chapters increased 


their membership over 200% 
Boston University 

Georgia State College 

Southern Methodist University 


The following chapters increased 


their membership over 100% 


Cornell University 

Fairfield College 

Long Island Univ. - Brooklyn Center 
Northeastern University 

Rutgers College of South Jersey 
University of Arkansas 

University of Washington 


The following chapters increased 


their membership over 50% 


Auburn University 

College of William & Mary 
Duquesne University 

George Washington University 
Georgetown University 

Guilford College 

Loyola College - Montreal 

Ohio University 

Santa Maria Catholic University 
University of Dayton 

University of Mississippi 
University of Southern California 
University of Texas 


“LEARNING BY DOING” 


Remington Rand Performance Awards Plan. Results of the First Report. 


University of Pittsburgh 

Roosevelt University 

Louisiana State University 

Santa Maria Catholic University 
of Puerto Rico 

LaSalle College - Evening 

New York University - Commerce 
Day Division 

DePaul University 

Los Angeles State College 

New York University - Commerce 
Evening Division 

Loyola University - Chicago 

McGill University 

Loyola College - Montreal 

University of Maryland 

University of Scranton 

St. Norbert College 

Auburn University 

Pennsylvania State University 

Mississippi State University 

Rider College 

Georgetown University 

San Diego State College 

Purdue University 

Lamar State 

Ohio University 

University of Mississippi 

Clarkson College of Technology 

Boston College 

Indiana University 

Lynchburg College 

Babson Institute 

Duquesne University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 

St. Joseph’s - Day 

Long Beach State College 

Franklin & Marshall 

Kent State University 


Rochester Institute of Technology 


American University 
Northeastern University 
San Jose State College 
Xavier University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Omaha 


1995 
1940 
1880 


1870 
1840 


1840 
1740 
1740 


1740 
1710 
1660 
1640 
1640 
1640 
1625 
1610 
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1540 
1535 
1530 
1505 
1495 
1460 
1460 


Western Carolina 

University of Arkansas 
University of Chattanooga 
Memphis State University 
Northern Illinois University 
Quinnipiac College 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 
University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 
Villanova University 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
West Virginia Institute of Technology 
University of North Dakota 
University of Texas 

Miami University 

Arizona State University 

Suffolk University 

East Carolina College 
Oklahoma State University 
Michigan College of Min. & Tech. 
University of Houston 
University of Connecticut 
Temple University—Day 
College of William & Mary 
University of Florida 

Rutgers University of S. Jersey 
Bowling Green State University 
Washington State University 
Dana College 

University of Minnesota 
Boston University 

University of Illinois 

Atlanta University 

University of Richmond 

St. Louis University 

George Washington University 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Detroit 

Butler University 

Pennsylvania Military 
University of Missouri 

North Texas State 

Drexel Inst. of Tech.—Day 
University of Alabama 

Ohio State University 
University of Baltimore 
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139 

By 139 

16 131 
124 
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110 

‘ 110 
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1020 
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1000 
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Poems to the Editor: 


Our Valentine Exchange 
The following delightful rhyme was sent in by 
Professor H. C. Wilkinson, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Administration at the University 
of British Columbia in Vancouver, Canada. We have 
attempted to answer it in kind. 


Mr. Editor, Dear Sir: 

(If such a man there is, or were) 
Issue twelve, vol. twenty-five 
Contained a piece which, sakes alive, 
Has nearly spoiled your reputation 
With all the readers in our nation. 


Sixteen to nineteen are the pages 

Which first perplex and then enrage us. 
We ask you, sir, while them perusing 

To realize why they were confusing 

To such as we who wished to find 

A gem of truth to pique the mind. 


No gem or pearl has yet arisen, 

Just gaffe and slip and solecism, 

Just worthless words all strung awry 
Phrase piled on phrase to hide the lie. 
A frenzied, lavish rhapsody 

A farce of thriftless sophistry. 


Dear professor, our deepest thanks. 
Your note’s like money in our banks, 
For good critiques are hard to find, 
And rare indeed, the witty kind. 
While editors may come and go, 
Only readers can make us glow. 


“Individual or committee” 

Seems to have incurred your pity. 
Opinions differ everywhere, 

Some with reason, some with care. 
Suffice to say, we really try 

To have each one share in the pie. 


We welcome comments, soft or strong. 
We're ojten right and even wrong, 
But sometimes clouds are silver lined 
When witty readers speak their mind. 
In humor, prose or even rhyme, 

It must inspire all the time. 
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Letter to the Editor: 


The following letter is from an author of a new 
fiction book on managers who takes strong excep- 
tion to Professor Hays’ article in the December 
Advanced Management on “The Corporation and 
tiie Modern Novel’. According to Chilton Company, 
publishers of his novel, “My Door Is Always 
Open’, he is reported to be an executive in a 
major U. S. corporation. 

We publish this item not because we neces- 
sarily agree with the letter-writer but rather to 
encourage stimulating and provocative exchanges 
that may be of interest to some of our readers. 


Walter Mitchell. Jr.. 

Editor In Chief 

ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
74 Fifth Avenue: 

New York 11. N. Y. 

Dear Sir: 

It was with irritation and despair that I 
read Mr. Robert W. Hays’ funeral sermon 
to business fiction in your December issue. 
Piddling such pompous poppycock as this 
into unreflective management ears is a 
great disservice—a disservice because it is 
not so much the truth as a tune that all of 
us in industry like to hear. viz.. this is the 
best of all possible worlds; scamps and 
idiots have left it; the sooner these foolish 
intellectuals accept our perfection and 
stop picking on us, the better off the U. S. 
and its institutions will be. 

Mr. Hays’ central thesis seems to be 
that with the disappearance of the owner- 
manager, i.e., the Shakespearean, king-like 
hero whose footstool is the earth or the 
country or an entire industry —there is 
nothing left to say about business, nothing 
to dramatize that is interesting or signifi- 
cant. 

The truth is that the growth of large. 
complicated organizations is simply the ar- 
rival of new life conditions. Human beings 
still exist and interact with one another. 
For all that has happened, a man is still 
a man. And so long as he exists upon the 
earth, artists will create stories about him. 

Put another way: Somewhat like Mr. 
Hays. the Russian leaders like to feel that 
with the extinction of Czardom and _ its 
excesses, there’s no need for writers any 
longer to concern themselves with social 
arrangements; after all, the serf, the mas- 
ter, the balalaika-era are gone. Yet artists 
still respond intuitively; sonnets are writ- 
ten in secret and Dr. Zhivago is smuggled 
out. 

In our case, the disappearance of the 
Boris-Karloff-tycoons. of unfettered free 
enterprise, of human exploitation on a 
grand scale means nothing but that one 
way of life has given way to a new. 

Mr. Hays’ confusion, like that of many 
another academic making pronouncements 
about industry. stems from the fact that 
actually he knows nothing about it. His 
knowledge is abstract, strained through 
books. of the academy, sheltered. Like 
many of the novelists he cites, he is like. 


say. an Armenian writing a book aby 
China, based on State Depari:ent repor 
and traditional French plots. 

The simple fact of the matter is that fey 


cost REC 


people who réally know modern PY 


(because they live in its bowels) have th 
kind of inclination or talent to write 


novel about the people and events they s 


Prod ucts 
October 


Six pap 


To outsiders like Mr. Hays. it may ther in differen 


fore seem that the verdict of the librarid 


is final. 
fine might be 


Thus most books about industry ap 
business are written by visitors. stuff 
with reading. who encounter us brief 
Sometimes they stay two days, sometims 
a week, and the public relations depar 
ments take very good care of them. Son» 
times they submit survey forms. which a 
carefully screened and replied to by th 
image-builders. But a real. live industriz 
plant, say, remains something that the ou 
sider drives past. taking his opinions abov 
it from the latest Harvard pronouncemen 

We all must share Mr. Hays’ fatig 
with tycoon-books, whose subject matter | 


the top dozen people in a corporation. Bib, 


is there nothing to be said about thos 
thousands of persons from that point dow 
the pyramid? Are 18 million breadwinne; 
all automatons? Is a corporation a cem: 
tery? Even if it were. it’s well to note the 
one of the language’s most famous poen 
uses the graveyard as a topic. 

Mr. Hays cites du Pont’s president a 
indicating, in effect. that all the problem 
are solved—-that it’s difficult to be 
“scoundrel” in today’s world. But I su 
pect that Mr. Greenewalt or his gho: 
writer would limit this evaluation to crim 
nal offenses. I doubt that any intelliger 
man would insist that corporate life is s 
bland and characterless that there ar 
never dramatic conflicts about individual: 
that the organization never creaks, the 
there are no emotional or personality prob 
lems—or that the job of directing the 
finite variety of persons in a corporatiol 
doesn’t require gifted. though unpublicize 
men. 

Were Mr. Hays a writer of novels rathe 
than an observer of writers. I am sure hi 
guts would tell him his conclusion is fat} 
ous. One does not need an earthquake. ' 
duel. a parcel of black villains, a epee 
or a monopoly to depict human beings | 
conflict. The infinite variety of strong bus 
ness heroes did not depart when, unle 
mented, Frank Cowperwood. passed awa} 

Businessmen are asses to pay people ! 
call them bores. Undoubtedly we feel the 
we will take the cash and let the credi 
go. But we are very interesting people 
even now when we are no longer gougin: 
the public, firing on strikers or poisoni: 
wells. We have souls and goals and privat 
lives —these are the perennial source " 
raw material for artists in every age. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marc NAIL 
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Review of 
cost REDUC! 2N AND PROFIT IMPROVE- 
MENT, publis! -d by Machinery and Allied 
products Inst tute, Washington 6, D.C., 
October 1960 57 pp. $2.00 
six papers plain how costs were reduced 
in different pa. 's of total product cost. Most- 


ly. these cite xamples of, “What we did,” 


to cut costs. The companies represented 
might be clas.ed as medium size. 

Reductions of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are reported. But you, Mr. Reader. 
will be interes'cd in the uncoverings of some 


basic truths. 

One is thas: the garden variety of cost 
keeping has concealed major losses. Two 
illustrations. (|) “Making a complete floor 
plan for the installation of new machinery 
had been considered as free service from the 
Engineering Department. Now it is in “sell- 
ing expense.” (2) “We find, for instance, 
that it costs us $8 just to process one repair 
parts order, and 15 per cent of the orders 
we took last year were for less than $8 in 
value.” 

A second fundamental comes out as 

. all of your costs originate on the 
drafting board.” In this same vein is “deci- 
sion by precedent” — the cause of the “high 
cost is same ridiculous decision made many 
years ago that adds $20.00 to the costs 
today.” 

The third suggests a shift in emphasis. 
“If a company gets in a sales jam, it’s a 
pretty good bet that top management will 
be... in the Sales Department with their 
sleeves rolled up . . . Isn't it strange that top 
management is willing to, and regularly 
does, find so much time to assist these men 
in performing a skill that is so well known?” 

“However. when it comes to reducing 
costs and increasing productivity in the shop, 
where there are few short cuts and even 
fewer proven management techniques top 
management can’t take time to help out.” 
Going on from these few examples, we 
might show the over-all tone of these papers 
this way. “I am convinced that U.S. manu- 
facturers can reduce their costs by 30% and 
thus meet foreign competition. This is no 
easy task but, by diligent cooperation of 
effort, it can be done. In fact, if we are to 
survive it must be done; if not this year, 
then within the next five years as a maxi- 
mum.” 

“Thar’s gold in them hills,” as you will 
see in this easy-to-read, pocket-sized booklet. 


The many ways to cut costs are given by 


Successful men of vice-presidential stature. 
I recommend it for your earnest study. 
PHIL CARROLL 


Review of 

HOW TO MAKE A HABIT OF SUCCESS by 
Bernard Haldane. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $4.95 

In this book Bernard Haldane extends a 
Professional helping hand to every business- 
man who feels that he wants to improve his 
Personal success pattern or who has achieved 
Success” but finds no satisfaction in it. In 
his own words, the book provides “a modern 
Sounding board against which your own 
thinking will be reflected and the words 
guiding you to success will be your own.” 
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Not content with mere exhortation, Hal- 
dane offers a formula which should enable 
the reader to define what he means by suc- 
cess and how to achieve it. 

Haldane draws extensively on his experi- 
ence of counseling 40,000 management and 
professional people. Positive thinking be- 
comes a realistic method of working based 
on individual achievements and fully tested 
use of job and self searching techniques. 

Sacred cows become targets as Haldane 
destroys them one by one and substitutes 
more modern and constructive approaches. 

Profit by Your Mistakes—“Use and build 
on past achievements, not mistakes.” 

This statement is the key to success out- 
lined in the book. An achievement is defined 
as “an experience which gives you this 
combination of feelings: you feel that you 
have done something well: you have enjoyed 
doing it; you are proud of what you have 
done.” Haldane has the reader use past 
achievements to obtain present and future 
success. These achievements may or may 
not have anything to do with present job, 
training, or education as “happenstance” can 
account for these. 

There are some 30,000 types of jobs open 
to Americans and each person has proven 
achievements and resulting “success factors” 
which point him or her towards specific jobs. 
The book helps you to select your goal (as 
only you can) and provides tools to get 
there. Haldane has complete faith in God 
and the individual — “Only the individual 
can know his own achievements and only 
the individual can use them.” 

While most of us are flooded with man- 
agement and self-improvement literature, I 
believe that few offer such practical and 
constructive advice as how to manufacture 
new contacts (wherever needed ); how to get 
the job you want; why, when, and how to 
write a resume (not an “obituary”); how to 
get your raise and promotion; how to change 
your career; how to deal with company 
policies; taking the gamble out of your 
future; how to “think rich.” 

A search of self, a stretching of mind and 
concepts, a lifting of sights, and a rebuilding 
of attitude await those who approach this 
book seriously. 

The meterial is well organized and easy to 
read with a logical flow and is well docu- 
mented. It is not informative, but is instruc- 
tional and requires personal analysis and 
concentration to get the greatest value out 
of it. It is not recommended for a light 
evening’s reading. Self analysis is always 
painful and this book requires large doses 
of it. 

V. DONALD SCHOELLER and Ros’t W. Norris, 
Management Development Section, 
Remington Rand, Sperry Rand Corp, 
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EXECUTIVE 
CONTROL-— 


THE CATALYST 
By WILLIAM T. JEROME 
Syracuse University 

This book emphasizes the creative 
or catalytic role which executive 
control can be expected to and 
should perform. It views control 
as an evaluating and measuring 
process rather than as an end in 
itself. It examines the concepts and 
activities that underlie any effec- 
tive system of control, whether it 
be in the public or private sector 
of the economy. First, it shows 
how simple the concepts of man- 
agement control really are, then 
goes on to offer key ideas to aid 
coordination and communication 
at all levels. In general, the book 
provides the reader with a sound 
rationale for analyzing specific 
control problems and appraising 
control techniques. 

1961. 275 pages. $6.95 


PROBLEMS IN BASIC 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
METHODS FOR 
MANAGEMENT 


By R. W. CABELL, IBM Corp., 
and A. PHILLIPS, 
University of Virginia 
Offers a fuller understanding of 
the value of Operations Research 
by presenting a wide selection of 
problems. Aside from an introduc- 
tion, the book consists of prob- 
lems in such areas as mathematical 
programming, inventory models, 
queueing, Monte Carlo analysis, 
sequencing models, design of ex- 


periments and analysis of variance. 
1961. 110 pages. $3.95 


ORGANIZED 
EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Decision Making, Communication, 
and Leadership. By H. H. ALBERS, 
University of lowa. Shows how di- 
verse disciplines such as informa- 
tion theory, O.R., semantics, ac- 
counting, and group dynamics are 
integrated into the managerial 
process. Four main themes: hier- 
archy, process, perspectives, and 
economy. 1961, 586 pages. $8.50 


SEND NOW FOR YOUR 
ON-APPROVAL COPIES 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 PARK AVENUE SOUTH 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS 


By Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, 
and John Clarke Adams, Syracuse Univ. 
316 pp., 11 tables, $5.95 


Just Out. Facts and practices for the most 
efficient performance of overseas missions. 
Full coverage of all vital areas of overseas 
service—from the economic and _ political 
advantages of maintaining foreign opera- 
tions to realistic plans for improved over- 
seas performance by means of long-range 
educational and in-service training programs. 


THE GREAT ORGANIZERS 


By Ernest Dale, Pres., Ernest Dale Asso- 
ciates. 271 pp., 12 charts, $5.95 


Just Out. How the master organizers of 
Du Pont . . . General Motors . . . National 
Steel . . . and Westinghouse .. . led their 


companies to new heights of success is told 
in this stimulating book, The methods they 
used are revealed in step-by-step detail to 
help you gain more profitable organizational 
planning in comparable situations. 


THE UNCOMMON MAN 


By Crawford H. Greenewalt, Pres., E. I. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co. 142 pp., $4.00 
The head of one of the world’s greatest 
chemical companies discusses management 
principles and methods. He describes tech- 
niques of executive selection and evaluation 
that have guided Du Pont's growth. An- 
swered in clear detail are vital questions on 
politics, economics, science, taxes, pensions, 
company medical service, the human side, 
and more. 


NEW FRONTIERS FOR 
PROFESSIONAL MANAGERS 


By Ralph J. Cordiner, Chrmn., General 
Electric. 121 pp., $4.25 
An outstanding business leader gives his 
views on problems facing large corporations 
in today’s expanding economy, revealing 
what Generai Electric is doing about them. 
He theroughly explains GE's philosophy of 
decentralization, the steps that have been 
taken to implement this move, and what the 
company expects to gain from decentralizing. 


HOW TO BE A MORE 
CREATIVE EXECUTIVE 


By Joseph Mason, Management Consult. 

281 pp., $5.95 
Just Out. Shows how to apply the power of 
creative thinking to find better and more 
imaginative solutions to problems in busi- 
ness management. Gives practical examples 
of the nature of “creativity” that can help 
you recognize and develop this asset in 
yourself and in others. Describes techniques 
of leadership that bring productive results. 


MANAGING BY COMMUNICATION 


By Willard V. Merrihue, General Electric 
Co. 32 pp., illus., $7.00 


Just Out. Shows how — by communicating 
effectively — you can gain greater coopera- 
tion of employees, and make your personal 
leadership more resultful. Explains how to 
use communication to improve employee, 
union, and community relations . .. de- 
scribes proven techniques, principles, and 
media. Specific uses of communication such 
as getting employee action and handling 
crises are also discussed. 
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Reader’s Service Bookshelf 


Recommended working aids for your 
Professional Library | 


MANAGEMENT GUIDE TO 
OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 


Edited by Dan H. Fenn, Jr., Editor, Har- 

vard Business School Bulletin. 316 pp., 

$5.00 
Here is the modern outlook on foreign trade 
and investment. A well-organized summary 
of the principal issues which face the United 
States firm in the foreign field. The prob- 
lems and possibilities for small and large 
companies, and implications for the sur- 
vival of capitalism, and for the cold war 
are surveyed. 


DEVELOPING YOUR 
EXECUTIVE SKILLS 


By Auren Uris, Research Inst. of Amer- 

ica. 288 pp., $4.50 
Shows you how to sharpen and improve 
your natural skills to give you an advantage 
in your career. Each executive skill is dis- 
cussed in detail with practical chapters on 
being a good administrator, decision-making, 
long-range planning, problem solving, and 
communications. Includes case histcries, and 
self-analysis tests and quizzes, and charts. 


TECHNIQUES OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


By Morris S. Rosenthal, President, Stein 

and Co. 554 pp., 841 illus., $6.25 
This book offers clear, easy reference on all 
phases of foreign trade, emphasizing the 
terms which must be interpreted in a sale 
or purchase contract. By analyzing customs, 
tariffs, contracts. etc., it presents an under- 
standing of best modern methods which re- 
sult in time and money savings. 


HOW TO BUILD JOB ENTHUSIASM 


By Ed J. Hegarty, Business Consult. 255 
PP., $5.95 

Just Out. Presents facts and pointers on 
building an employee's job interest, making 
him more aware of his present job and anx- 
ious to prepare for a higher job, and on 
improving his productivity as a result of 
increased job enthusiasm. Covers such meth- 
ods of building enthusiasm as communica- 
tions, meetings, proper delegation of work, 
testing, training, and many others. 


HOW TO SPEAK AND 
WRITE WITH HUMOR 


By Percy H. Whiting, Dale Carnegie Sales 

Courses. 288 pp., $4.95 
Anyone can learn to speak and write with 
humor by following the simplified techniques 
outlined in this book. You'll discover sure 
ways, through “humorous devices,” to de- 
velop humor for use in speeches, letters, and 
conversation. Not only shows how to create 
witticisms, but also how to deliver them in 
a way that will always produce laughs. 


p--------------SEE THESE BOOK 
Advanced Management, Dept. 

74 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 

Send me book(s) checked at right for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days 


I will remit for book(s) | keep and return 
unwanted books postpaid. 


PRINT 
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HOW TO CHART DATA 


By Phil Carroll, Professional Engineer, 
260 pp., 107 illus., $7.50 
Just Out. This practical guidebook shows 
how to set up data in more efficient form, 


quickly solve everyday management prob. f 


lems, and grasp significant trends. The book 


gives help in using charting as an aid tof 
in work measurement 


better management 
plant scheduling, cost control, and other 
vital areas. The types of data required for 
various problems and ways of presenting 
them are clearly covered. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON 
MARKET AND ITS MEANING 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


A Statement on National Policy by the | 


Research and Policy Committee of the 


Committee for Economic Development, | 


152 pp., $4.75 
The profound and far-reaching effects of 
the new European Common Market on the 
political unity and economic growth of 
Europe, and the importance of this step to 
American industry, are the subjects of this 
stimulating report. Maps, charts, and tables 
highlight and amplify each point discussed. 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
YOUR THINKING ABILITY 


By Kenneth S. Keyes, Business Consult. 

246 pp., $4.95 
This book will help you think straight 
through to the solution of any problem, 
regardless of its size or nature—an ability 
that can probably do more to help you get 
what you want out of life than any other. 
The book explains six thinking “tools,” and 
shows how to use them in everyday life to 
make decisions more quickly and accurately. 


MANAGEMENT OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By John Fayerweather, Managing Editor, 

The International Executive. 604 pp. 

128 illus. and tables, $9.50 
This practical book guides you in effectively 
managing all major aspects of international 
operations—from community and labor re- 
lations to marketing, finance, organization, 
and operating policy. Emphasizes dealing 
with key conditions and specific problems 
of management action as they affect over- 
seas business. 


THE TECHNIQUES OF DELEGATING 


By Donald A. Laird, and Eleanor C. Laird. 

195 pp., illus., $4.50 ; 
This how-to-do-it manual gives you specific 
directions on delegating which are based 7 
modern industrial psychology and actual 
methods that have been proved workable . 
many top management executives and lead- 
ing companies. Covers delegating for ex: 
ecutive success, planning of delegation, = 
lection of times to delegate, the right = 
wrong people to whom one can delegate, an 
other topics. 


S 10 DAYS FREE-------------~" 


The Overseas Americans .......... | 
The Great Organizers $5.95 
The Uncommon Maz ...................-- $4. 
New Front. for Prof. Mgrs. ..... 

[] Be a More Creative Executive . $5.95 | 
Managing by Communication ........$7.00 ; 
[] Mgmt. Guide to Overseas Op. ....... $5.00 | 
Developing Your Exec. Skills ........ $4.50 | 
Tech. of International Trade ...... | 
How to Build Job Enthusiasm ... 
C] Speak & Write with Humor ..... 95 | 
{] How to Chart Data ................... $7.50 | 
[] The European Common Market ... $4.75 
Dev. Your Thinking Ability | 
[| Mgmt. of International Rel. ......... $9-50 
Techniques of Delegating ....... $4.50 
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Wallace Clark Award 


The 13th recipient of the Wallace Clark 
ward for “distinguished contribution to sci- 
itific management in the international field” 
Joseph James Cussen, Chief Executive Offi- 


ith of 

tep to Ber of the American and Foreign Power Com- 
uny's opetations in Chile. The presentation 
-ussed. pill be made at the Third Inter-American 


Janagement Conference, to be held in Mexico 
ity from the Oth to the 11th of March. Sci- 
tific Management and Its Responsibility in 


onsult. Bitering the Standard of Living of the Amer- 


raight Was is the theme of the conference, at which 
oblem, usiness leaders from North and South Amer- 

ou get Wa will meet to discuss ideas and experiences 
— the management field. 

life to The Wallace Clark Award originated in 1948 
rately. fat SAM, which is a co-sponsor of it together 


ith the American Management Association, 
e American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
dthe Association of Consulting Management 
ngineers. The Council for International Prog- 
ss in Management (CIPM), the trustee for 
e four sponsoring societies, administers the 


ational 

or re- pearly selection procedure leading to the 
sero hoice of the recipient. 

ealing 
sblems | “Ir. Cussen was one of the founders and is 
over: Burrently a vice president of the Council's 


hilean counterpart, the Instituto Chileno de 
dministracion Racional de Empresas, a man- 
ement association which has pioneered a six- 
eek advanced management training program 
Latin America modeled on executive devel- 
pment programs of U.S. universities. Mr. 


7 ussen is the fifth American to receive the 
or ex: Uard, which has previously gone to Dr. Lillian 
yn, se- 


ilbreth, Professor Erwin Schell, Harold B. 
laynard, and Harold F. Smiddy. 


In his acceptance speech, after receiving the 


a allace Clark Award, Professor B. W. Berens- 
ane thot of Holland summarized some points with 
5.95 *spect to the problems of management educa- 
7.00 in Europe : 

= Ye In the institutions of higher education it 
6.25 ; P still difficult to obtain recognition of the 
re of management education. 

7.50 | | * Co-operation between the universities and 
— ndustry must be further improved; there are 
9.50 | B" too many reservations on both sides. The 
4.50 Mniversities must recognize that the natural 
EMENPEBRUARY, 1961 


laboratory for the development of scientific 
management is industry itself, and that, of 
necessity, industry wishes some say in the 
course of events. 

3. There is a strongly growing consciousness 
that research is imperative and there is a desire 
for a thorough analysis of the problems. 

4. National and international co-operation 
between the universities is increasing steadily. 
We are learning that it is much more efficient 
to take over what already exists, and is worth 
being copied, and to spend our time on new 
developments. And above all, there is a growing 
awareness that we, the Western world, cannot 
allow ourselves to waste time, if we will com- 
pete with others and if we must find time to 
help the less developed countries.” 


Woman’s Horizons Unlimited 

Opportunities for advancement which 
are open to career women will be ex- 
plored in a one-day conference February 
18 at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Titled “Horizons Unlimited” the con- 
ference will be particularly concerned 
with women in managerial positions, and 
those factors which contribute to advance- 
ment. The meeting is presented by Uni- 
versity of California Extension in cooper- 
ation with the Bay Valley District of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. Further information and applica- 
tion for enrollment may be obtained from 
the Department of Conferences, Univer- 
sity Extension, University of California, 


Berkeley 4, Calif. 


“Scientific Management and its Responsibil- 
ity for Bettering the Standard of Living of the 
Americas,” is the theme of the third Inter- 
American Management Conference, to be held 
from March 2 to 12, 1961, in Mexico City. The 
Confederacion Patronal de la Republica Mex- 
icana, the Mexican affiliate of the Pan Amer- 
ican Council of the Comité International de 
[Organisation Scientifique (PACCIOS) will 
organize the conference, which, in addition to 
papers on such subjects as “The Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market as a Solution to Eco- 
nomic Development,” “Practical Applications 
of Business Research,’ and “New Techniques 
in Business Administration,’ will include 
visits to local factories and informal meetings 
with Mexican industrialists. 

Further information on the conference: may 
be obtained from Colonel Philip Garey, Vice 
President of Operations, Council for Interna- 
tional Progress in Management, 247 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 17. The Council is organiz- 
ing the U. S. delegation to the conference. 


COMING EVENTS 


February 25, 1961 Work Simplification Seminar. 
Northern New Jersey SAM 


Chapter. Military Park Hotel 


illrd Inter-American Manage- 
ment Conference, Mexico City 
Second Annual Management 
Award Dinner. Wilmington, 
Delaware SAM Chapter. 

Hotel DuPont. 


S.A.M.-A.S.M.E. 16th Annual 
Management Engineering 
Conference, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York 


S.A.M. Executive Committee 
Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York 


13th Annual Conference of 
the American Society for 
Personnel Administration. 
Minneapolis. 


March 6-11, 1961 


March 21, 1961 


April 6-7, 1961 


April 8, 1961 


May 2-3-4, 1961 


42nd International Conference 
and International Exposition 
of the National Office 
Management Association. 

Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


S.A.M. Executive Committee 
Meeting, Indianapolis 


May 7-11, 1961 


June 23, 1961 


September, 1961 First Indo-Pacific Management 
Conference, Manila 


(Philippines) 


S.A.M. International Manage- 
ment Seminar abroad. Hol- 
land, West Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France, Belgium. 
CIOS, 13th International 
Management Congress, 

New York City 


Sept. 9-Oct. 1, 1961 


Sept. 15 to 25, 1963 


BRUCE PAYNE 
& ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


600 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20 
JUDSON 2-3670 


CLASSIFIED 
HELP WANTED 


Hundreds of $7.000-$35,000 Execu- 
tive jobs available. Write for free 
Report. Strict confidence. National 
Employment Reports. 20 E. Jackson, 
902-N. Chicago 4, Ill. 


Arthur D. Even 


ENGINEERING 

DATA 

PROCESSING 

SYSTEM DESIGN 
field $6.50 


5844 Little Pine Lane/Rochester, Michigan 


management 
consultant 
author of 
the only 
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I have used this puzzle as a teaching | 


MANAGEMENT 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


By Robert D. Hay 


device. It serves four purposes: 


l. Creates interest in the field of 
management. 
2. Familiarizes students with some 


management terms. 
Serves as a pop quiz. 


Serves as a springboard for dis- 
cussion in class. 


I thought our readers might get a 
chuckle from it. 


Across 


1. 


30 


A basic managerial function: to compel 
events to conform to plans. 
Staff man: right of man- 
agement. 

A manager uses this to command others. 
The purpose of communications is to 
share (abbreviation). 

An organization 
to inebriates. 


(initials): it offers aid 


the ball”: good manage- 

ment. 

Job rotation is a good way to —— 

managers. 

a management- 

training technique. 

Managers are concerned with making a 
_ profit. 

Ima____tion: basis of creativity. 

Sixty days past payment date. 

A manager would do well to do this quite 

a bit. 

These are the heart of creativity in man- 

agement. 

Scorch. 

Ego: the reason for this puzzle. 


Problems dealing with 
important in management. 


Te work: heart of group effort. 
Mor _e: attitude of person. 


A manager in the field of business works 
for a (abbreviation). 


are 


Some companies use a 
tem for determining shipping charges. 


sys- 


is useful in selecting em- 


ployees. 
A successful manager needs plenty of this. 
A successful manager has to do this. 

An ability to direct and motivate people is 
of successful managers. 

A manager has to 
groups of people. 

A successful manager must have an ability 
to ° 

As : money values of property. 

A top level manager probably spends most 


tisfy various 


Alfe 
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$2 Fa 
< 
Down 22. Employees prefer a supervisor whom th 
1. To blend efforts in order to attain objec- ” Jol 
tives. 26. A common suffix. 
2. der: a directive. 28. What you plug your radio into (initials 
3. One of the perennial football powers 29. There is a —_________ concept of ma C 
(initials) . agement because management must ¢ 
tempt to satisfy many different groups 
4. Most people now have this kind of vision. employees, owners, government, custome} 
5. An industry strictly regulated by the ICC suppliers, creditors. = 
(abbreviation). 30. Heat can be measured in ____ __§ & 
6. Superior-subordinate relationships: Units (initials). i< 
authority. 31. This is what management starts with. 
7. Toward the stern. 33. Frequently used as a source of executif & 
9. T. ing: a necessary function to insure manpower: The boss's 
good men. 36. Rent. W 
10. The process of attaining objectives through — 39. A wartime regulatory agency (initials). % 
the efforts of other people. : re) 
41. A college course that would be helpful'} = 
13. A manager who arranges the necessary every manager (abbreviation). 4 
functions for the attainment of an objec- a? : 
tive. 42. Determining the — is fund, 
, mental to the management process. 
15. Unity of command: ——. hose. M 
; 43... boat: a small vessel 
17. Staff authority relationships are used to attained fame in World War II (initiak'> ¢ 
line authority relationships. ° 
46. Hotel. 
19. Reading al helps to make sense. 49. A prefix of Greek origin: upon. . 
20. This person is considered to be one of the 50. This person prosecutes criminals (i) 5 
best leaders in military history. tials). — 
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HE EFFECTIVE APPROACH 
TO COST REDUCTION 


st. Catherines. Ontario. Canada 


SYSTEMS IN THE ’60’s 
John Diebold, President. 

Jctn Diebold Associates, New York 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Milion M. Stone, Senior Staff Member. 

Arthur D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Alfonso. Piacquad, Mgr., Ind. Engineering and 
0 Financial Services 

= Dept. C -rtiss-Wright Corp., Wright Aeronautical 
a Div., Wood-Ridge, N. J. 

< ¢osT | (DUCTION THROUGH A METHODS 
9 ENGINEERING TEAM 

Dor. id J. McIntosh, Supervisor-Methods 

0 Eng neering, McKinnon Industries, Ltd.. 

z Su sidiary of General Motors Corp.., 

> 

< 

0 
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WHAT MANAGEMENT NEEDS FROM 
9 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
Allan H. Mogenson, Director, Work 
| 3 Simplification Conference, Lake Placid. 
- New York and Sea Island, Ga. 


MEASUREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
EFFECTIVENESS 
Wilbur J. Fuhro, Chief of Manpower and 
Standards, Ordnance Corps, 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 
WAGE INCENTIVES — WHERE ARE 
THEY HEADED? 

Robert S. Rice. Managing Editor. 
Factory Magazine. McGraw-Hill Pub. Co.. N. Y. 
A CASE HISTORY ON JOB SHOP 
SIMULATION 
Wallace E. Barnes. Mathematical Consultant. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
PRACTICAL THEORY ON THE 


Afternoon 


hom thy USE OF STATISTICS 
John M. Allderige. Associate Professor, Dept. of 
Industrial and Engineering Administration, 
(initials) Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
—_ COMPUTERIZED CONTROL OF QUALITY 
groups James R. Wilson, Consultant Supervisor, 
customer N Operations Research Group, E. I. duPont 
= de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
-—i? AN APPLICATION OF PROBABILITY 
THEORY TO PROCESS SCHEDULING 
with. § 2 Alan M. Gast, Industrial Engineer, 
executif Procter and Gamble Co.. Cincinnati 
— PLANNED MATERIALS PROCUREMENT 
2 W.E. Welch, Director, Production Planning and 
itials). Control, International Telephone & 
selpful 9 Telegraph Corp., New York, N. Y. 
& NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
MATERIALS DISTRIBUTION 
a G. W. Van Schaick, Asst. General Manager. 
li ___ Mfg. Serv. Div., American Cyanamid Co., N. Y. 
initia AN EDUCATOR LOOKS AT THE 
} FUTURE NEEDS OF MANAGEMENT 
fe Mason W. Gross, President, Rutgers. 
als (nh 3 The State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
‘ CREATIVE LEADERSHIP BY MANAGEMENT 
6 F. Bradshaw. Management Consultant. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
& STIMULATING EMPLOYEE WILL TO WORK 
MEN < Ray Katzell, Professor, Industrial and 


Management Engineering, New York Univ., N. Y. 


PRACT! CAL DESIGN OF DATA PROCESSING 


16TH ANNUAL SAM—ASME 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


APRIL 6-7, 1961 © STATLER HILTON HOTEL, N.Y. 
Improving the Technologies of Managing for Profit 


The steady erosion of profits by constantly rising costs can only be 
overcome by improving management technology. The 1961 S.A.M.- 
A.S.M.E. Management Engineering Conference is designed to help 
management achieve this aim. 

Many new practical ideas and applications which have demon- 
strated their usefulness in many companies will be discussed in 
talks and technique-oriented workshops. Only the live impact of a 
conference can provide the stimulus necessary to crystallize imagi- 
native ideas into a specific application for your company. Key 
people, through their attendance at the conference. can readily 
obtain ideas trom first-hand expert sources and be stimulated to 
apply them. 

You too, can benefit from the increasing storehouse of improved 
technology of management. 


About the Workshops 


A special feature of this conference will be the six workshops 
shown below. Morning sessions will begin at 9:15, and afternoon 
sessions at 2:30. 

Workshop attendance is limited to full conference registrants, 
and registrations will be accepted in the order in which they are 
received. Please check the appropriate boxes on the registration 
form to indicate which sessions you wish to attend. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 6 

Marketing Management Game (full-day) e Linear Programming 
(half-day session) (repeated A.M. and P.M.) Where to Find 
Profit Leaks (A.M. session) e Work Sampling (P.M. session) 
FRIDAY, APRIL 7 

Manufacturing Management Game (full-day) ¢ Work-A-Day Sta- 
tistics (half-day session) (repeated A.M. and P.M.) e@ Work 
Sampling (P.M. session only) (repeat of Thursday session) 


Registration Card 
Position.......... 
Name........ 
Position 
Firm 
Member: Non-Member 
[] S.A.M. [] A.S.M.E. 

[] FULL CONFERENCE (including cocktail reception, luncheons, 

proceedings) $40.00 $50.00 
{_] Thurs. and Fri. sessions, excluding meals 27.00 37.00 
Thurs. or Fri. sessions, excluding meals 14.00 19.00 
Thurs. A.M. or Thurs. P.M., excluding meals 8.00 10.00 
CL] Fri. A.M. or (] Fri. P.M., excluding meals 8.00 10.00 
[] Thursday Luncheon 8.00 10.00 
[] Friday Luncheon 8.00 10.00 


Special Workshops 


Thursday, April 6 Friday, April 7 


Marketing Management Game CO Manufacturing Management Game [] 
(full-day) (full-day) 

Work-A-Day-Statistics A.M. [] 
(half-day session) P.M. 

Where to Find Profit Leaks A.M. [7] 

Work Sampling P.M. [| Work Sampling P.M. [] 


Attendance at workshops is limited to full conference registrants. 
Send checks and registration to: 


Society for Advancement of Management 
74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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GENERAL LIBRARY 
WIVERSI7y | 
ANN ‘Y OF MICHIGAN 


» MICH. 12/60 


THE FIRST 3 
CHAPTERS WHO SIGN 
15 REGISTRANTS 

WILL EACH 

RECEIVE A FREE 
ADDITIONAL TOUR 
THE TOUR WILL 
ONLY BE HELD 

IF 70 OR MORE 

SEND DEPOSITS PRIOR 
. TO MARCH 10 

THE IMMEDIATE FAMILY 
OF SAM MEMBERS 
MAY BE INCLUDED 

IN THE TOTAL 

AT THE SAME RATES 


ANNOUNCING 


SAM INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT SEMINAR 


ABROAD 


IN COOPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMEN} 


(Cl0s) 


VISIT THE COMPETITION! WEST GERMANY e@ SWITZERLAND «) 


ITALY @ FRANCE @ HOLLAND e BELGIUM 


CONFERENCES WITH MANAGERS AT THEIR OWN CENTERS ¢ 
UNIVERSITY SEMINARS IN MILAN, PARIS, ZURICH, HEIDELBERG 
AND AMSTERDAM e@ MEETINGS WITH MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA. 
TIONS IN COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES e@ EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SAM MEMBERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


THREE-WEEK ALL-EXPENSE TOUR AT SPECIAL CHARTER RATES— 
SEPTEMBER 9 TO OCTOBER 1, 1961 


THE TOUR IS LIMITED TO 80 PERSONS @ COST: AIR ROUND 
TRIP @ HOTELS @ LAND TRANSPORTATION e@ ETC. @ ABOUT 
$725 DEPENDING ON NUMBER IN GROUP 

THIS TOUR IS PLANNED ONLY IF 70 OR MORE REGISTRANTS 
SIGN UP BEFORE MARCH 10 e $50 DEPOSIT IS REQUIRED 
FOR EACH PERSON @ CANCELLATIONS ARE ALLOWED UP UNTIL 
JUNE 1ST FOR FULL REFUND 


SAM International Seminar Coordinator 
DR. HENRY A. SINGER 


. 


74 Fifth Avenue * New York. New York 


Name Deposit..... 


Address 


Membership Number 
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